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THE HEADSMAN. 


€ Victor is headsman among all the claimants 
to tyre sufficiency. Victor is the executioner 
of tyre trouble and expense. 

@ Winner of the Tyre Trial—guaranteed in all 
rubber types 1,000 miles better than any 
other. As cheap as any other good tyre; but 
goes further—fares better. 

4 A concrete example of Victor Tyre cost taken 
at random from current catalogue. Grooved 
tyre, 815 x 105, price 


£5 17s. Od. 


4 Every Victor Tyre—strong in walls and bead, 
armoured by the finest grade of Rubber on 
the tread, the whole built upon a foundation 
of specially woven fabric. 


{The Victor Tyre Company, Ltd., 
Proprietors of the Challenge 
Rubber Mills, Eagle Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, N. 


Telegrams— Telephone— 
‘* Signature, Hox, London.” 3497 North (3 lines) 
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MOTOR CARS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


16-20 h.p. Wolseley Torpedo. 16-20 h.p. Sunbeam Landaulette. 
14-20 h.p. Leon Bollee Landaulette. 25-30 h.p. Sunbeam 6 Cyl. Cabriolet. 


I have also many other new and second-hand cars at attractive prices ready 
for immediate use. 


Kindly send details of your requirements to :— 


Aldersey Swann, Consulting Automobile Engineer 
Telephone : 3616 Central. 9, REGENT STREET, S.W. Telegrams: “ Swanetter,”” London 
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Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D., Exeter College, 

Oxon. Author of ‘‘ Sonnets, Songs and Ballads."’ 

‘‘ Facile and sprightly verses.” —The Times. 

‘Orthodoxy and scholarship are the characteristic 
note of the dignified metrical work in the volume .... 
such a book cannot fail to please readers who like 
English poetry best when it keeps true to its own 
traditions.” —The Scotsman. J 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, W.C. 





M’HE PLACING AGENCY. — 

Hildersleys’ respectfully ask writers of 
Fiction, Poetry and General Literature to 
apply for a Prospectus giving Terms and 
other Information useful to Authors, Com- 
posers and Playwrights.—HiLpers.eys’, The 
Placing Agency, 13, Bartholomew Road, 
London, N.W. 





OOKS.—Catalogue of 2,500 valuable and 
interesting books post free.—R. Atkin- 
son, 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London, 








_ THE IDEAL POLICY 
provides Life Assurance WitHovutT MeEpIcaL 
EXaminaTION up to £300, provided the age of the 

assured does not exceed 45. 
IDEAL Whole Life; Endowment; 20-Payment 
Whole Life; Life Assurance combining House Pur- 
chase Benefits. Policies issued over £300 and up 
to £2,000 subject to Medical Examination. 
IDEAL Pure Endowment; DOT Policy (Ideal 
Assurance for Children), are Popular Policies in 
Growing Demand. Guaranteed Cash Surrender, 
Loan, and Paid-up Policy Values are Endorsed on 
every Ideal Policy issued. _ Prospectuses post free. 
City Lire Assurance Company, LIMITED, 
6, Paut St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 








/DARGAINS IN BOOKS.—| 

Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., half 
calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, cloth, 24 vols., £8; 
Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 
26 vols., £6 6s.; Dramas and Tragedies of 


Chivalric France, 13 vols., including Bran- 
tome’s Book of the Ladies, 3 38-3 
Times Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 
levant (pub. £15 158.), for £6 108.; 


Temple’s Flowers and Trees of Palestine, 6s., 
for 1s. 10d., post free; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols, 49 9s.; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., 49 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slater’s En 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s. Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
£2 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols., 7 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
£16 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 Vols., 1808, 1os.; Beardsley’s 
Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £45 10s., 1893; Por- 
ter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., 43 35.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 





REVISED ADVERTISEMENT. 


City of York Education Committee. 


YORK SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS. 





The York Education Committee invite applications 
for the post of Heap Master of the York SCHOOL oF 
Arts & Crarts. 

The commencing salary offered is £300 per annum. 

The gentleman appointed must hold the tull Associate 
Diploma ot the Royal College of Art, or other equivalent 
ee eee and must be especially qualified in Figure 

raughtsmanship, Painting, Modelling from Life and 
Design, and ~~ a knowledge of Artistic Crafts. 

The school includes in its prospectus the work of a 
School of Art in accordance with the Regulations of the 
Board of Education, and there are classes in Archi- 
tecture, Wood and Stone Carving, Painters’ and 
Sagan Work, and Silversmiths’ and Repo 

or’ 

The Head Master will be required to commence duty 
on August rst next, and to give the whole of his time to 
the service of the Committee. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications must be made on the official form, which 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope and must be 
returned by April 22nd. 

J. H. MASON 


Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Education Offices, York. 


7“ FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon 
and Burma. Published under the Authority of the 








417 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 


£6 6s.; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, £16 16s.; Chambers’ IIlustra- 


£3 38. Will take any good books in exchange 
for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d, per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and _ references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 
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thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost | 


ted Encyclopaedia, 10 vols., half Morocco 1904, | 


Secretary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, 
| with ext Illustrations and coloured Pilate. 
| HymenopterRA— Vol. IcHNEUMONID# : — 1. 
| Ichneumones Deltoidei, £1. 

London: TAYLOR and FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, 
| Fleet Street. Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK and Co, 
| Bombay: THACKER & Co., Ltd. Berlin: FRIED- 

LANDER UND SOHN, Carlstrasse 11, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRE- 
e) TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 
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Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON 
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Notes of the Week 


HE debate on Mr. Sandys’ Bill in the House of 
Commons last week did not display that 
assembly in a _ specially favourable light. 

There was observable the lack of grip of a great subject 
which has come to be characteristic of the House. The 
reason of this deficiency is not that members individually 
are less informed or less gifted than in previous Parlia- 
ments. Every member of the House of Commons must 
at this day have very definite views as to the merits of a 
system of universal military training for the youth of the 
country. It is quite intelligible that opinions may differ, 
but the diversity ought to be capable of demonstration 
in lucid arguments and definite conclusions. The 
debate unfortunately was singularly lacking in these 
qualities; Colonel Seely acquitted himself with so little 
clarity and such an obvious desire to hedge, that even 
the Westminster Gasette expressed itself in grumbling 
accents. It is quite easy to sympathise with the Secre- 


| 

| tary of State for War because it was not open to him to 
offer candid opinions of the force created by his pre- 
decessor. To have done so would have been an injury 
to the public service, as well as an affront to the distin- 
guished equity lawyer who lately presided over the mili- 
tary destinies of the country. We greatly admire 
observance of amenities, but the military situation of the 
country at present affords a sufficient excuse for dis- 
regarding them, if good could thereby accrue. A great 
—almost a despairing—effort is being made to fill the 
ranks of the Territorial force, and perhaps the best 
method of accomplishing the end in view would be to 
bring home to the youth of the country the wholesome 
truth that they cannot for long evade their natural 
obligations, and if they will not serve voluntarily, they 
will have to do so under compulsion. 


Lord Rosebery, although in an apologetic mood, dis- 
coursed with all his wonted ease and charm at the 
dinner of the Press Club, and as is nearly always observ- 
able in his speeches, he uttered many wise and weighty 
words encased, as it were, in coils of epigram and. 
jests. The four principles which he laid down as practi- 
cally the gospel of journalism, have an especial value 
and application at a time when those who are not 
enjoying the hospitality of the Press Club, do not dis- 
cern, as clearly as Lord Rosebery does, that the daily 
press of the country is always mindful of a salutary 
evangel. What are the four articles of equipment with 
which the speaker credited the press—or rather the 
daily press—of this country? Power, potentiality, re- 
sponsibility, cleanliness. In the main we are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with the orator who would have these 
golden head-lines before the eyes of the journalist. He 
rightly insisted that such attributes should always be in 
remembrance when the press essays to guide public 
opinion on questions of peace or war. 











How often, however, do we find—apart from the 
blurred presentment of party  politics—power, 
potentiality, responsibility and. cleanliness absent 
from the treatment of world politics? We have 
lately seen all sentiments of equity and even 
honesty ostentatiously disregarded in order that 
on the one hand the virtues—or supposed virtues— 
of actual belligerents may be magnified into distortion, 
and on the other hand that vices may be attributed—on 
evidence which would not hang a dog—to a belligerent 
nation which does not happen to enjoy the preference 
and the patronage of organs of the press, whose virtues 
Lord Rosebery so highly extols. The real fact is that 
the daily press is not so bad as it might be. As a pur- 
veyor of news—a large proportion of which would be 
suppressed if its accuracy were first tested—the. daily 
journal has its uses; as an authoritative guide and 
teacher of the people, it usefulness and its power have 
for long been negligible. 
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The Shepherdess 


I LOVE a maiden so, she seems 

To guide my flock of thoughts and dreams. 

She is my shepherd of the hill 

Who leads to shining heights and still. 

No crook she carries in her hand : 

She never seeks to understand 

The whither of each devious track, 

But upward moves and looks not back. 

And yet she guides her steps aright 

And mine, who follow close, lest night 

Fall while from her dear side I roam, 

Lost on the mountains near to home. 

She is my shepherd of the hill, 

And keeps my wayward heart and will. 
THOMAS SHARP. 








An Idle Day 


HE lazy little train, with its talkative cargo of 
countryfolks, ambled along past many blossom- 
ing orchards and tiny villages, as though the day after 
to-morrow, or even next week, would do for its arrival. 
No stern time-table dominated it; the engine-driver 
smoked a cigarette, yawning pleasantly in the sunshine 
at every wayside halt, and stout old ladies shook large 
red flags and smiled at him as he slowly started off 
again. At Pont de L’Arche we left him to take his 
little train whither he would; but, glancing back, long 
after leaving the station, we saw that he had not yet 
decided whether to remain there for the rest of the day 
or to proceed, and not until we were crossing the bridge 
over the Seine, nearly a mile away, did a faint whistle 
and a puff of steam tell us that he had made up his 
mind to look for another village. 

We drank coffee au naturel, sitting in the sunshine 
which England had refused us, and wandered on. The 
white main road to Louviers disappointed us; it was 
too unsympathetic; it stretched ahead in slow undula- 
tions, with a disheartening perspective that suggested 
no mysteries; and what was the Forest of Louviers, 
illimitably on either side of us, but a place to roam in 
at will? So we yielded to the invitation of a primrosed 
by-path, and inthe thin fragrant shade of budding trees 
sauntered for miles, meeting only one forester, seeing 
no ugly boards with unkind warnings to trespassers, 
hearing only the songs of happy birds and the rustle 
of our own footsteps among the thick dead leaves. 

Romance took us by the hand ; but hunger is a deadly 
foe to romance, and we confessed, with mutual re- 
proaches, to being undoubtedly hungry. Was there 
not in all this glorious Normandy a house of call? 
We regained the high road, and even harboured wistful 
memories of the London we had so disdained; but 
presently, on our left, the forest cleared, and, much 
nearer than the tall mill-stacks of Louviers, appeared 
a drowsy village. It was the most elusive village 
imaginable; path after path, turning after turning, we 
followed in vain; it might have been the vision of a 
mirage. Then came a house, a farm, two or three 





cottages, and, of course, the inevitable curtained café 
débit. Into it we plunged desperately, famished; had 
the lady anything in the shape of a meal to give us? 


Alas! The little lady of Incarville explained volubly 
that she had nothing at all fit to calm the raging appe- 
tites of two distinguished visitors; but she could let us 
have sardines, and bread, and several sorts of cheese, 
and red wine, and coffee, and liqueurs . . . nothing 
at all, but such as it was, we were welcome to it! She 
bustled upstairs, and produced two spotless serviettes ; 
on the clean board-table she set a “ roll’’ of bread that 
would have knocked a burglar senseless, used as a 
weapon; and, whereas we should have been grateful 
for the simple cheer of bread and wine, she brought the 
sardines, and delicious cheese, and gasped with 
astonishment when told that we had walked from Pont 
de L’Arche—a mere matter of nine or ten miles: these 
mad English! Gravely then she pencilled her bill— 
it was less than two francs—and sent us on our way to 
Louviers. 


There are not many trains in the course of the day 
from Louviers, so to ensure a safe conclusion to the day 
we soon called at the station to make enquiries. There, 
in front of us, stood the train we wanted, carefully 
labelled with a big blue board: “ Train se dirigeant sur 
Elbeuf et sur Rouen.’’ Steam was up; it was two 
o’clock; we prepared to purchase tickets. At what 
hour, we asked, did it start? “ Five-fifteen,’’ was the 
polite answer; obviously it is as well to have your 
trains ready in good time. There is no need to hurry 
in the gentle land of Normandy. Louviers slept; we 
strolled up the long street to the cathedral, with its 
wonderfully carved porch, and rested in its quiet 
gloom, seeing only a peasant woman who entered with 
her loaded basket, knelt and prayed awhile, and went 
out into the world again. We took refreshment at one 
of the little cafés, experimenting with various extra- 
ordinary blends and making friends with suspicious 
dogs; we lingered on the bridges, and watched the nar- 
row Eure as it surged and foamed past the water-wheels 
of the big mills; so the idle hours slipped by till five 
o’clock drew near. 


At the station the traffic was thrilling; five people 
gathered in the buffet at once; at least seven hatless old 
ladies with baskets struggled for seats, and the station- 
master was at his wits’ end. What happened to in- 
tending passengers who came later one can only con- 
jecture, for after all the train started, as though 
conscience-stricken, at five minutes past five, and the 
next was at ten o’clock. It seemed as idle as ourselves; 
it stopped on the slightest provocation, being in- 
dependent and, as it were, a monopoly in the way of 
trains; but by-and-by, in the twilight, it rumbled suc- 
cessfully into Rouen, and the idle day was over. 
Rouen, with her busy quays and thronged bridges, her 
fleets of tugs, her brilliant cafés and clanging trams, 
asserted herself as anything but idle; but in the last 
low light from where the sun had set we saw the hill 
of Bon Sécours, dim and silent and dreaming above it 
all. W. L. R. 
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Pictures of Passing Islam.—II 
WHERE TWO WORLDS MEET 


N the Galata Bridge two worlds meet; the world 
of push and nervous energy, and that of apathy 
and contemplation. To the right is Stamboul, looking 
in the violet sunset like a vast graveyard decked with 
glorious but withering flowers; to the left Pera and 
Galata, homes of diplomats, Jews, Greeks, Armenians 
and all the other birds of prey that have gathered out of 
the western heaven to glut themselves on the putrefying 
corpse of Islam. For the Turks have chosen the path 
of contemplation in a world where the things that ap- 
pertain to the soul are at a discount, and the impetuous 
greedy westerners are driving them ever nearer to the 
birthplace of their creed. 


Meanwhile, a multi-coloured diverse stream of 
humanity ebbs and flows over this bridge where East 
meets West. Here are to be seen black-bearded 
Persians in their astrakhan caps; beggars in gaudy 
rags; copper-coloured mysterious gypsies from 
none knows where; rich Christian merchants 
driving in smart broughams side by side with 
venal Pashas of Islam; hamals (Turkish porters) 
carrying incredible loads upon their bent backs; 
savage bearded men from Turkestan; rough Kurdish 
horsemen, and handsome Circassians looking like Cos- 
sacks in their long grey coats and fur caps. Through 
this motley crowd dashes a high power motor car with the 
cut-out open and screaming syren, scattering to the four 
winds the flocks of turkeys which a peasant is driving 
in to market. There, too, are negroes—flat-footed 
eunuchs for the most part, whose golden days in the 
harem are over and who have taken to trading in the 
bazaars with their spoils; strings of overladen mules 
or flocks of silk-fleeced goats from Asia Minor. 


A dancing-Dervish, his brown conical hat looking like 
a dunce’s cap, casts a malicious glance at one of the 
ambassadors of the Powers, whose carriage with its 
gorgeous and heavily-armed “kavass” on the box has 
nearly run him down. A venerable Ulema, with flow- 
ing white beard, and the green turban of one who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, surveys the scene with 
an air of melancholy detachment, trying in vain to re- 
concile the vision of a French lady im a low-necked, 
hobble-skirted dress with the conception of women he 
has imbibed from the Koran, and incidentally despis- 
ing the unbelievers for allowing these “creatures with- 
out souls ’’’ to exercise their blandishments without re- 
straint. A group of Turkish women passes fresh from 
a shopping expedition in the pseudo-Parisian Grande 
Rue de Pera. They look with envy at the dress of 
their emancipated sister, but with little cause, for their 
own, consisting of a single piece of silk wound in 
graceful folds around the body with a silk hood fas- 
tened under the chin, is far more picturesque and gives 
to them a Madonna-like appearance. From behind 
their .gauzy veils we see a vision of aquiline features, 
dark laughing eyes, and dainty candid mouths, for 
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theirs is not the thick-lipped sensual beauty of the 
Levantines, but of a refined and classic type. The 
patriarchal Ulema, however, views with disapproval 
the thinness of their veils, and the smart patent leather 
shoes which have supplanted the primitive sandal, for 
he sees that the West is stealing the women of Islam. 


A group of gesticulating, voluble Greek and Jewish 
merchants jostle the Ulema as they pass; it is evident 
from the look in his eyes that he regards these men 
who lend money at interest as little better than pigs 
and worse than dogs. There is something indescrib- 
ably grand in the attitude of the Turk toward the 
pushing, greedy foreigners who descend on his land in 
flocks to despoil him in the guise of friends; it is a 
subtle blending of candour, courtesy, and dignity of 
a quality unknown in the West, and the whole is but 
an ironical mask to hide unbounded pity and contempt. 
Pity, because he is sorry for those who try to improve 
matters in a world in which Allah has ordained every- 
thing since the beginning of time, and contempt because 
his creed gives to him a sentiment of superiority. 


The Ulema turns from gazing on the motley crowd 
toward the “Golden Horn,”’ the boulevard of Constan- 
tinople, which, with its fleets of graceful caiques and 
lateen-sailed, high-prowed ships, presents a picture 
scarcely less varied and picturesque than the bridge 
itself. He listens to the nasal chant of a Mollah cal- 
ling the muezzin from the bracelet of a neighbouring 
minaret, but of a sudden the call of the Faithful to 
prayer becomes merged in the whistle of a tourist 
steamer passing under the bridge, and the Ulema re- 


ceives a puff of black, oily smoke in his face that nearly 
chokes him. 


He turns his back on Pera—abominable home of the 
restless infidel—and makes his way a little sadly to- 
wards Stamboul, whose domes and minarets evening 
is flooding in waves of orange and gold. 


He is going back to his secluded Mohammedan 
quarter, where there are fair gardens sleeping behind 
tall walls; where the people do not hurry through the 
streets, but move with the quiet dignity of those whose 
hearts are fixed on eternity; where the women are 
thickly veiled, and even little children move with the 
stately bearing of philosophers, and where the turbans 
of the Faithful afford him that splash of colour in which 
his Oriental eye delights. 


There, in the marble courtyard of some graceful 
mosque, he can sit cross-legged beneath a bower of vine 
leaves, his eyes turned towards Mecca, and sorrow in 
his heart; for he knows that Christians have defeated 
the soldiers of Islam, that Allah has turned from his 
chosen people in their hour of need. Perhaps even the 
sons of pigs will drive him from his beloved mosque. 
And he thinks sadly of the day when he and his chil- 
dren must take ship back to the lands whence their 
fathers came, leaving the city, every stone of which is 
sacred with the blood of Islam’s dead heroes, to seek 
in the wilderness for peace to worship their god. 


SEABURY ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Enrico Toselli 


Memoirs of the Husband of an Ex-Crown Princess. 
By ENRICO TOSELLI. Translated by LaDy 
THEODORA DAVIDSON. (Duckworth and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


P RINCESS LOUISE OF TUSCANY has already 

given us a racy, intimate, and unconventional 
account of her adventurous life. The book was a nine 
days’ wonder in the publishing world, and circulating 
libraries, select or otherwise, were kept busy in dis- 
tributing a volume of memoirs that was generally con- 
sidered to be daring in its total disregard for court 
etiquette and its vaunting of many a scandal that de- 
served silence rather than publicity. 

Signor Enrico Toselli, for four years the husband of 
this notorious Princess, has written the story of his 
unfortunate love-affairs. He writes: “I have finally 
resolved to publish the true account of my marriage 
and life with Louise of Tuscany, but I wish it to be 
understood that I do so only in defence of my good 
name and that of my little son; not as an attack upon 
her. . I cannot forget that I am writing of a wife once 
dearly loved, the mother of my child.” Nothing is said 
about an urbane publisher flourishing a tempting cheque, 
and we are to understand that the book has been 
written by a guileless young man who has had a Jiaison 
and suffered the bitter pangs of love’s disillusionment 
through no fault of his own. An accomplished pianist 
and composer has been wrecked on the rocky heart 
of a bold, bad woman, and he describes that wreck 
with sickening detail. All the faults are laid to his 
wife’s account, and the book is steeped in bitterness. 
He lays bare the days of passion without the least re- 
straint, and wholly forgetting his temporary joy, he 
proceeds to rail against his wife with extraordinary 
vindictiveness. The book ought never to have been 
written. It is an ignoble and one-sided attack, a piece 
of sordid scandal in which the sacredness of human 
emotion is ignored, a book that will be read with relish 
by those who revel in divorce proceedings and who find 
an extra palatable spice when the pitiable indiscretions 
are concerned with royalty. 

The author certainly has the gift of writing forcibly. 
His conversations are telling, and he possesses the 
dramatic instinct in no small measure. In spite of such 
hackneyed phrases as “The shades of evening were 
falling,” and “Ever and for ever thine!” his memoirs 
take the form of a spirited novel in which the writer 
reveals considerable power of observation—an accom- 
plishment which we cannot but regret under the circum- 
stances. 

Signor Toselli evidently thinks that youth and inex- 
perience are on his side, furnishing an unctuous halo, and 
making him a tolerably good and lovable saint. When 
he first meets the Princess “full of seductive charm 
and grace,” he writes: “I am free to confess that, 





among my things I still possessed some of the boyish 
turn-down collars I used to wear at the concerts at 
which I had performed as a boy-prodigy.” Even these 
charming relics of adolescence could not protect him 
from the wiles of this designing Princess. Her hands, 
“white and slender, the nails almond-shaped, much 
polished, and evidently carefully tended,” fascinated 
him. He noted her chestnut locks, her blue eyes, and 
the intonations of her voice. Indeed, this youth, who 
had only just escaped the sheltering collars of boyhood, 
observed every detail associated with the siren’s beauty. 
He went away from his first meeting wearing rose- 
coloured spectacles, amazed, gratified, flattered, by so 
many dazzling charms. 

The Princess took the initiative in the love-making. 
She very soon asked embarrassing questions, and very 
soon made her lips quiver. On page 19—for the action 
is very rapid—the royal lady threw her arms round the 
youth, and, after telling him that she is his “ guardian 
angel,” observes: “My affection will encompass you 
with peace and tenderness.” The wooing advances 
apace. There are passionate telephone calls, motor 
rides, and neurotic love-letters that are not all fit for 
publication in their entirety, and once the Princess, 
pretending to romp with her little daughter Monica, 
dived under a table and caressed our innocent hero's 
ankles ! 

The young man had excellent advice. “Take care!” 
said one wise lady. “The glorious vista which opens 
before you will be ruined if you marry the Princess of 
Saxony! Rather than commit such a folly, I would 
advise you to go into the garden this very instant, and 
put a bullet through your brain!” It was good advice, 
and the use of “brain” instead of head was gratifying ; 
but the infatuated youth was determined to go his own 
way and to drink love’s cup to the dregs. The Prin- 
cess, on one occasion, told him to shut his eyes. “I 
obediently closed them,” he writes. “Two sweet little 
hands raised my head, while a soft, perfumed breath 
fanned my cheeks. Her lips hovered above mine and 
dropped into them a ring.” It was certainly an extra- 
ordinary proceeding, for our hero might so easily have 
swallowed the royal token of his engagement. 

We need not linger over the days of courtship at 
Venice and Lago Maggiore. The lovers were married in 
London, and on their return to the Continent Signor 
Toselli discovered that his idyllic dream had suddenly 
changed into a nightmare. After the birth of a son he 
is tortured by his wife’s irresponsible behaviour. No 
sooner have they taken up their abode in one place than 
the Princess insists on going somewhere else—a series 
of visits to numerous hotels in various towns. Signor 
Toselli finds that these journeys are not compatible with 
the success of his cherished work. The Princess con- 
demns the way Italians eat, while her husband observes 
that these very people “might with advantage have 
corrected her own way of eating.” 

Petty domestic quarrels give place to serious 
tragedies. The Princess deserts her husband, neglects 
her child, and to cap all there is an ugly reference to a 
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certain Belgian engineer. It was an impossible union, 
a separation and the custody of his child. He writes: 
“My wife combines in her person the two princesses of 
the old fdiry-tale: the one from whose mouth issued 
flowers and jewels, and the other who brought forth only 
frogs and snakes.’’ Signor Toselli has seen fit to taint 
the flowers and to dull the jewels. As for the frogs, they 
croak on every page, and all the snakes are extremely 
venomous. When the Princess decided to write 
“L’Histoire de Ma Vie,” we are told that her husband 
“argued, and endeavoured to show her that it was im- 
possible for her to write without giving irreparable 
offence, reopening raw wounds, and injuring not only 
herself, but also me and the child of our marriage.” 
Why, we may ask, has Signor Toselli, instead of going 
back to his music, given us this string of scandal? He 
had much to contend with, but, bearing in mind that he 
still possesses the turn-down collars of boyhood, we 
wish he had buried his sordid story and refrained from 
throwing mud and stones at the mother of his child. 





The Essay as Art » 


Essays in Fresco. By EDWARD McCurpy. Illustrated. 
(Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.) 


IT is long since we read a book of essays with keener 
pleasure than we have found in this volume. Of essay- 
ists to-day there are many, not a few of them handling 
their medium with sincere and distinctive artistry. A 
most interesting volume might be written tracing the 
development and variation of the English essay from 
Bacon onwards. We have long ago broken through the 
formal and desiccated tradition of the Baconian essay ; 
Addison and Steele, even so far back, did something 
towards it; Charles Lamb did more. In recent times 
the artistic essay has chiefly favoured the light and 
dilettante, go-as-you-please order, more or less eschew- 
ing anything like a serious intent. To such a category, 
roughly, belong our treasured volumes of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, of Mr. Belloc, of Mr. E. V. Lucas, and the 
rare and solitary one of Mr. Kenneth Grahame. 
In the more serious direction of history or biography 
or criticism the artistic purpose has, for the most part, 
been less evident; rarely, perhaps, the raison d’étre of 
the essay, though one does not overlook such different 
artists as Pater and Mr. Birrell. 

‘Mr. McCurdy’s essays are at once historical, bio- 
graphical, and critical, but the artistic idea is kept pre- 
eminent. In an interesting prefatory note the author 
establishes the significance of his happily-chosen title. 
He quotes us from Cennino Cennini, the modus oper- 
andi of the medieval painter in fresco, the necessities 
and limitations of his art; how at first he had to work 
rapidly and judiciously by the day, only plastering so 
much wall-surface as he would be able to cover before 
nightfall while the plaster remained damp; how, later, 
the method of finishing in “secco’’ was followed, em- 
ploying the yolk and white of eggs as medium, which 


| 
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and after four years of married life the author obtains | 


| 








permitted, on occasion, of re-touching. The analogy 
of his method Mr. McCurdy’s own words may 
express : 


To try to recreate stage and figures so as to give 
life and reality in words is to follow in inception of 
purpose along the path trodden by the painter of 
fresco. The work must needs be simple, as befitting 
types of action; it must show clear-cut profiles, pure 
elemental colours, few shadows, and these primary 
and sharply defined... .. 

There is yet an analogy which rests upon surer 
ground—not of intention but of performance. The 
urgency of high endeavour and the elemental sim- 
plicity of purpose visible in their lives, what are 
these but the translation into another medium of the 
precepts of Cennini? They also after their manner 
were workers in fresco, and the line and colour of 
it stand among the firmest in the pageant of life. 
It is this line and colour that I have aimed at inter- 


preting. 


Mr. McCurdy has chosen for subjects certain typical 
figures of medieval times: Jaufre Rudel, Conradin of 
Sicily, Caterina Cornaro, and three royal captives— 
Coeur de Lion, Enzo of Sardinia, and James I of Scot- 
land. Then he changes his subject from the spirit of 
man to the spirit of place, visiting such scenes as Char- 
tres, the Campo Santo at Pisa, and romantic Brittany. 
The serious historical questions connected with these 
subjects are never ignored, and those of a literary 
character, which claim association with nearly all the 
character-essays, are critically considered. Thus, the 
identity of the Lady of Tripoli and the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Rudel are discussed succinctly 
in the essay on the Provencal troubadour. The con- 
tested question of “The Kingis Quair,’’ with recent 
evidence and argument, is reviewed in that of James I 
of Scotland. The historical essays bear, all of them, 
the marks of some personal research. 


But there is so much—so artistically much—more 
than this. Mr. McCurdy has steeped himself in the 
history and in the milieu of his subjects; he has, one 
feels, trodden in their footsteps and lived in their lives 
until he has been able to write of them with an intimacy 
and immediacy that transmits a rare pulse and move- 
ment of life. He has achieved his artistic purpose with 
singular success, wherefore it goes without saying that 
these essays have an extraordinary fascination. It is 
almost impossible to demonstrate their charm, the spell 
under which the reader is held, by quotation, but it 
will give some idea of the essayist’s style. In more 
than one instance a bold, yet cunning, gambit is em- 
ployed which carries us straightway to the centre of 
interest. Let our quotation, then, be from the opening 
of his essay on Caterina Cornaro, “The Lady of 
Asolo ’’ :— 


It was a lesser kingdom by far than that which she 
had known. A few roods of earth and a castle- 
crowned hill! Were each blade of grass a subject 


they would scarcely more than suffice for the insignia 
of sovereignty. Her palace stood four-square to 
the winds of heaven, and from morning until even- 
ing the sun decked it with its radiance. 


It lay 
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apart on a road that led no whither, in the wooded 
borderland of plain and mountain; there went only 
such as did obeisance to its mistress; and so the 
mimic court did its round with all solemnity. Even 
this was sovereignty such as she had never known 
in her island kingdom of Famagosta, where amid 
the rival Cypriote factions she walked as a puppet 
moved by Venetian strings. .. . 


Thus we are launched; there is a foreclosure on our in- 
terest, and already the fabric begins to take form in the 
imagination. For, as Mr. McCurdy says, “research 
may gather the materials together : it is the spirit which 
builds.”’ 

The essays at the end of the book are true to the 
same qualities. The little impression of Magagnosc is 
a veritable poem, full of imaginative appeal, and the 
well-wrought, nervous description of Chartres—rather, 
perhaps, essentialisation—should cheat any hungry 
stay-at-home, for the time, into the belief that he has 
travelled, until presently his eyes ache the more with 
a longing to see as Mr. McCurdy’s eyes have seen. We 
thank the essayist for a few charmed hours while we 
lived with him in other days and in desirous places; 
and if we have understood his aim aright, he will re- 
gard our gratitude as meet praise. It should be added 
that the book is tastefully and appropriately illus- 


trated, and that paper, print, and binding are worthy 
of the contents. 





The Home University 


The Victorian Age in Literature. 
TON. 


The Literature of Germany. By Prof. J. G. ROBERT- 
SON, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Johnson and His Circle. By JOHN BAILEY, M.A. 
Painters and Painting. By SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
The Newspaper. By G. BINNER DIBBLEE. 

Napoleon. By HERBERT FISHER. 

The Navy and Sea Power. By DAVID HANNAY. 


By G. K. CHESTER- 


Chemistry. By Prof. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

The Origin and Nature of Life. By Prof. BENJAMIN 
MOORE. 

Comparative Religion. By Prof. J. ESTLIN CARPEN- 
TER, D.Litt. (Williams and Norgate. is. net 
each.) 


THE present instalment of the Home University Library 
certainly caused us a five minutes of merry laughter. For 
in the short book on Victorian Literature we found the 
following little prefatory note by the editors of the 
series: “The Editors wish to explain that this book is 
not put forward as an authoritative history of Victorian 
literature. It is a free and personal statement of views 
and impressions about the significance of Victorian 
literature made by Mr. Chesterton at the Editors’ ex- 
press invitation.” We can well imagine the editorial 
consternation when they received the volume.  Cer- 
tainly “authoritative” is not the adjective that would 























best express it. To say, for instance, that “no one out- 
side Colney Hatch ever took Nature so unnaturally as it 
was taken in what Mr. Hardy has had the blasphemy to 
call ‘ Wessex Tales,’ ’’ is decidedly a free and personal 
statement of views and impressions. Hardy is not to 
be dismissed quite so easily. Yet, though such things 
are difficult to forgive, it would not be wise to fall into 
the same error as Mr. Chesterton, and dismiss his book 
as he dismisses Hardy. It annoys when it need not, 
and does itself great injury in that way; but it sees 
things clearly, distinguishes differences acutely, and is 
always salutary. 

Professor Robertson with his book on the Literature 
of Germany fills an obvious need. When one 
considers its size it is wonderful what he has managed 
to put within its pages. The whole field is covered fully 
and competently ; and it is very high praise to say that 
it is worthy to take its place by the side of Mr. S. 
Strachey’s book on French literature in the same series. 
It begins with the earliest records of Old High German 
verse, and carries the account down to the present day ; 
and thus it is unique in its scope and convenience. A 
more restricted review is covered by Mr. Bailey in his 
book gn Dr. Johnson and his circle. He has a coterie to 
expound ; one of the most interesting coteries in English 
literature—or at least English personality. He does so 
with sympathy and in a graceful easy style. Sir 
Frederick Wedmore, on the other hand, undertakes a 
task as formidable as any there could be. To deal with 
painters and painting in two hundred and twenty pages 
would baffle the most compendious understanding and 
the most succinct manner. It is rather a guide than a 
compendium; and some of his odi¢er dicta are illumina- 
ting in a brief and pungent way. The book is marvel- 
lous value for the shilling, since it includes sixteen special 
illustrations at the end of the volume. 

Journalism is the handmaid—and very often the pre- 
suming handmaid—of literature ; and Mr. Dibblee has a 
tale to tell which he handles in a vivacious manner. It 
is perhaps rather too like its own subject. Those in- 
teresting origins of the newspaper in the seventeenth 
century, at the time of the Great Rebellion, and after- 
wards in the hands of men like Henry Muddiman, Roger 
Lestrange and Daniel Defoe, and the evolution of the 
newspaper from that day to this—all belongs to the 
subject, though it does not find its way into these pages. 
Yet as a contemporary account it is instructive—and 
well coloured. As an authority on Napoleon Mr. Her- 
bert Fisher is one of the most distinguished in Europe. 
There are some parts of the subject (though to be sure 
these lie outside the scope of this little book) that he 
has made his own. Books, large and small, on Napoleon 
are legion; but a more authoritative work on Napoleon 
could not be found than this, despite its limitations. 
A more novel theme is the Navy and sea power 

throughout the whole course of history. It is, in fact, 


history seen from a new point of view ; and history needs 
to be seen from new points of view. Mr. Hannay fills 
this intention well. 

Since Professor Schaefer’s famous address on the 
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Origin and Nature of Life some handy manual on the 
subject, giving the scope of the whole enquiry briefly and 
in a popular way without evading the natural difficulties 
of the theme, was inevitable. It could not have been very 
much better done than Professor Moore has done it in 
his book. We imagine that at times readers will find this 
work a difficult one properly to master ; but that is all to 
the good. A little stiff thinking will serve an excellent 
end—especially as the early parts of the book are simple 
enough, and thus readers will be induced to start on it. 
The most difficult chapter is that on the Chemistry of 
Earth; Professor Meldola’s work on Chemistry there- 
fore goes well with it. We have kept to the end one of 
the most interesting volumes that has yet been issued in 
the Home University Library. Professor Estlin Car- 
penter on Comparative Religion needs no commendation 
from us; his book should be read. 





The Latest View of Paulinism 


Paul and his Interpreters: A Critical History. By 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by W. MONT- 
GOMERY. (Adam and Charles Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


SLIGHTER in construction and less copious in detail than 
the monumental “Quest of the Historical Jesus,” 
Professor Schweitzer’s latest work deserves the fullest 
attention. In it, as in his earlier book, he conveys his 
own views in the course of his examination of those of 
others. The problem to be solved is how the doctrines 
of the Gospels were connected with the fully developed 
Greek theology of “Ignatius, Justin, Tertullian, and 
Irenzeus.” In the preface, in which his own views are 
most clearly stated, the author assumes that on the one 
hand “ The system of the Apostle of the Gentiles stands 
over against the teaching of Jesus as something of an 
entirely different character, and does not create the 
impression of having arisen out of it.” On the other 
hand, “ From Paulinism there are no visible lines of con- 
nexion leading to early Greek theology. Ignatius and 
Justin do not take over his ideas, but create in their turn 
something new.” Again, “In reality the teaching of 
Jesus and that of the great Apostle are like two separate 
ranges of hills lying irregularly disposed in front of the 
later Gospel.” Schweitzer appears to favour the idea of 
Richard Lipsius; that there were in Paulinism two 
separate currents of thought, one based on the juridical 
idea of justification, while the other has its starting-point 
in the conception of sanctification ; of the real ethical new 
creation by the spirit. This latter is the nearer to Greek 
theology; but still the position of St. Paul’s doctrine, 
between the Gospels and the full-fledged doctrines of 
even the second century, must be left undetermined ; 
and Schweitzer has to leave it so. 

[t must not be supposed that in stating his own views 
and difficulties the author has by any means neglected 
the historical sketch of other men’s theories, which form 
the subject of the book. Full justice is done to the work 








system of doctrine to be considered as a whole, but the 
weakness of the Tiibingen school in points of detail, and 
particularly in the neglect of St. Paul’s eschatological 
teaching, which gave Ritschl and Lechler their vantage 
point of attack, is strongly insisted upon. Only the 
chronological theory of development of Pauline ideas, 
originated by Sabatier (second of that name) and pursued 
in another direction by Otto Pfleiderer, seems to receive 
too little consideration. With the literary criticism which 
has been at work on the Epistles ever since the time of 
Hugo Grotius, the writer has, of course, little todo. His 
question is that of Pauline theology at large. 

On one point he strongly insists; viz., that St. Paul 
is, after all, the disciple of Gamaliel; that is, that he 
represents “au fond” late Judaism; that whereas his 
references to the actual teaching of Christ are vague 
beyond measure, Rabbinic beliefs bulk largely in his 
thoughts. In truth, we know little indeed of Judaic 
thought between the times of Ben-Sira and the second 
century A.D. Inthe former there is no eschatology at all ; 
in the latter, in the Apocalypses of Esdras and Baruch, 
it is the ruling idea. On such eschatology Schweitzer 
would make the whole of Pauline theology to depend. 
To this he would refer the doctrine of the warring flesh 
and spirit, the yearning for release from the sinful body, 
and even justification and reconciliation as subservient 
to the final deliverance, and not as indicating a state of 
salvation prior to it. It seems to us, however, that in 
warmly supporting this view (of Kabisch’s) Schweitzer 
goes too far; he rejects all idea of Hellenic influence on 
St. Paul’s thought; first on the ground that no proof of 
this can be adduced from Greek literature. Yet surely the 
Platonic doctrine of warring flesh and spirit is nearly 
akin to St. Paul’s. Secondly, the other Apostles never 
accused him of Hellenizing. This is a strange form of 
reasoning; to most people it would seem to prove that 
as unlearned men they did not recognise Greek ideas 
when they saw them. But Schweitzer practically denies 
not only the employment, but even the knowledge of 
Hellenic philosophy to St. Paul (though this involves 
denial of the historical character of Acts xvii), and 
thereby cuts off one possible link between Paulinism and 
the early Hellenic Christian Church. 

More than one-half of the book is occupied with modera 
views. In Chap. IV., which is devoted to a friendly 
criticism of Holtzmann, a curious question is raised—that 
of the incompleteness of St. Paul’s ethics, as shewn in 
the “hesitating” precepts of 2 Cor. vii., regarding mar- 
riage. This hesitation Holtzmann attributes to the brief 
time which would be available before the Lord should 
be at hand. Otto Pfleiderer thought at one time that 
this view of St. Paul’s was modified by the continual 
postponement of the parousia. Schweitzer does ‘not 
notice this. 

There follows a statement of the present condition of 
the controversy. To many English theologians even it 
will come as a surprise to learn that the Tiibingen school 
has reaped the whirlwind where it sowed the wind ; that 
there exist in Germany and Holland critics who maintain 


of Baur, who was the first to recognise Paulinism as a | (p. 122) that “The Christian community arose among 
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the oppressed, the slaves and the Jews, of Rome. They 
formed associations and fostered in one another a yearn- 
ing for the end of the age, developed the Platonic-stoic 
ideas of Seneca, into the sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount and invented for themselves their hero, Christ. 
To support their cause they forged the Epistles, ending 
with Galatians, which is a polemic directed against the 
Acts of the Apostles.”’ 


To argue with such people is difficult. Schweitzer 
turns his attention more to the “interpolators, who hold 
that all the recondite teaching of St. Paul is the work of 
later manipulators of his epistles. Only the simplest 
parts are his own.” Why, asks Schweitzer, the simplest 
parts? Why should not the difficult doctrine be St. 
Paul’s own, and the simpler statements those of simple 
believers, who wanted to popularise the writings? The 
question is difficult to answer. Subjective criticism is 
always open to such attack. 


“Popularisation,” not indeed of St. Paul’s theology, 
but of his religion, has been and is being carried to 
extremes in Germany. Professors Wernle and Weinel 
are the best and most learned representatives of this 
movement, and when the former accounts for the abrupt 
transitions in St. Paul’s epistles by suggesting that just 
at a certain point stones came flying through his windows 
and disturbed him—we can gauge the extent of this 
popularisation. Yet the movement has behind it men of 
learning and critical acumen. The worst difficulty it has 
to encounter is in St. Paul’s determined insistence on the 
Sacraments as a means of grace: to concede this would 
be to give up the idea of immediateness between God 
and man, which is now the foundation of all real religious 
belief in Protestant Germany. 


Follows a most interesting section on Paulinism and 
Comparative Religion, on which we have but little space 
to dwell. We are weary of our lives because of the 
deduction of every dogma of the Christian Church from 
Nature-myths and heathen mysteries. The Resurrec- 
tion is a metaphor, drawn from the revival of Nature 
in spring-time: the idea of Holy Communion comes 
from the consumption of the body of the sacrificed 
animal among aboriginal tribes, and so on. Professor 
Schweitzer is sane and sober (p. 204). Of the mysteries 
we do not know enough to deduce analogies from them ; 
and as to St. Paul, “any relation on his part to the 
Nature-Cults cannot be proved, and ought not to be 
assumed. ... The Apostle would certainly be the 
first and only Jewish theologian to fall under the spell 
of the primitive conception of eating the god.”’ 


The book is invaluable for the student of Paulinism. 
But, after all, has not much labour been wasted? Re- 
cognising, as we must, the perfervid temperament of 
St. Paul—a temperament which, as even Paley acknow- 
ledged long ago, caused him, on the impulse of a single 
word, to fly off at a tangent to some different train of 
thought—may we not find some truth in the idea which 
Schweitzer (p. 41) scornfully attributes to Ritschl, “that 
the Apostle moved in a free, untrammelled fashion 
among the various sets of ideas, and felt no real need 
of combining them into a whole’? Nevertheless, there 








remains the gulf between Christ’s teaching and that of 
the “ Church’’: and St. Paul’s epistles do not bridge 
that gulf. 





Dante and Some Sources 


Dante and the Mystics. 
Illustrated. 


By Epmunp G. GarpnerR, M.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“NEVER before or since in poetry has finite human 
language come so near to the adequate expression of 
the divine, the infinite, the eternal, as in this closing 
canto of the ‘ Paradiso.” These words, taken from the 
conclusion of the work before us, express the final judg- 
ment of all earnest critics on the supreme passage of 
the Divine Comedy. It is the climax of Mysticism. 
“And yet,’’ Mr. Gardner observes,“ Dante himself would 
lay less stress upon the mystical aspect of the poem 
than upon its direct bearing on life and conduct: ‘non 
ad speculandum, sed ad opus incoeptum est totum.’ ”’ 
It is to be remarked that Mr. Gardner bases a large part 
of his thesis on a document whose authenticity is still 
questioned by some authorities—the famous Letter to 
Can Grande. But the belief in a personal spiritual ex- 
perience on the part of Dante, resting as it does on in- 
ternal and incontrovertible evidence, hardly needs this 
additional confirmation, and his spiritual relationship 
with St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and Richard of St. 
Victor proves, in the hands of Mr. Gardner, as easily 
demonstrable without it. Other mystical writers figure 
in these pages—Dionysius “the Areopagite,” St. Francis, 
St. Bonaventure, and other representatives of the Fran- 
ciscan tradition, Hugh of St. Victor, Joachim of Flora, 
and those two late-comers among Dante subjects, the 
two German nuns, the Mechthilds—but the three sepa- 
rately mentioned mystics have special claims to con- 
sideration. Whether Dante knew their works intimately 
is a question whose answer must vary indefinitely. St. 
Augustine and St. Bernard he undoubtedly knew at first 
hand, but for the others we must often regard Aquinas 
as the channel through which their ideas reached the 
poet, “ who seems, as a rule, to prefer to take his specu- 
lative and positive theology from the Angelical Doctor 
himself.” 


Dante’s mysticism is a complex product. The personal 
spiritual experience is, as we have already said, certain, 
granted at least the elementary postulates of Faith. But 
there is also a development of which more than one 
phase is to be seen in the “ Vita Nuova,” and a culture. 
The latter is, of course, the excuse for this book, which, 
we may add, thoroughly excuses itself. Mr. Gardner is 
full of parallels and coincidences. Parallels are pitfalls, 
but he walks safe among them. Medizval literature, 
especially literature on the Great Subject, abounds in 
parallels. There is a general kinship of the mystics, and 
their ways of thought and even their images are, in an 
enormous number of cases, common property. Mr. 
Gardner’s parallels run together for more than a point 
of time; they are sound and convincing. The straining of 
resemblances, the capture of stray affinities, are faults 
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from which he is altogether exempt. Dante saw the 
Great Vision, but he had to communicate the new know- 
ledge through a human medium. Consequently, as he 
had lived and thought and read, the medium was coloured 
by his old thoughts and readings and experiences. Mr. 
Gardner is altogether excellent on this difficult subject 
of the conventions of the “ Divine Comedy.’’ In the 
“Vita Nuova’’ he finds that Dante was strongly affected 
by the troubadours ; for the “ Divine Comedy” he com- 
pares the legend of St. Catherine of Siena, where “ Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin appear with their attendant saints, 
while David ‘ plays right sweetly upon the harp”” “In 
the case of Dante,” if we may quote at length, “the 
works of the Latin poets, the Aristotelian philosophy 
and Ptolemaic astronomy, the writings of the earlier 


‘mystics, the subtleties of contemporary schoolmen, the 


actual pageantry that he saw in the squares and palaces 
of thirteenth-century Italy, have all had their share in 
the actual formulation of his recollection of a spiritual 
experience which was in essence utterly removed from 
all these transitory things.” Reverence and insight— 
these are the two qualities, besides learning, that Mr. 
Gardner has brought to his task; without them the 
“altimissimo poeta ’’—to return to its true owner a 
borrowed title—is best left alone. 





Socialist Sects in America 


American Socialism of the Present Day. By JESSIE 
WALLACE HUGHAN, Ph.D., with an Introduction 
by JOHN SPARGO. (John Lane. ‘Ss. net.) 


THIS is not a treatise dealing with the ethical and 
political significance of contemporary Socialism in the 
United States or with its relation to the evolution of 
American institutions; it is a plain and full account, 
by an intelligent and lucid writer, of the groups of 
Socialists that have been formed in “the land of free- 
dom,’’ their tenets and their Press, with a notice of 
their origin and progress. Dr. Jessie Hughan mani- 
festly regards Socialism with strong sympathy and 
admiration that has not grown stale, but her bias is not 
master of her judgment, and she sees the faults as well 
as the merits of her political co-religionists with a 
shrewd eye. Her book is, therefore, useful to students 
of the Socialist movement, and we commend it to their 
attention. 

The position of the Socialist sects in the United 
States is similar to that which corresponding bodies 
occupy in this country and on the Continent. The same 
rancorous quarrel is in progress between the Revision- 
ists, or Moderates, and the Revolutionaries, or Extrem- 
ists. In America, as elsewhere, the strength of the 
movement lies in its criticism of the existing social 
system, in insistence on the evils and extent of poverty, 
and in an appeal to sympathy for the poor. Its weak- 
ness is seen when Socialists attempt to expound a con- 
structive policy. They cannot agree on essentials, and 
the few “principles’’ which they hold in common are 
merely platform phrases so vague as to be void of dis- 
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tinguishable content. 
nebulous. 

“While the party programmes include no definite pro- 
posals as to the future commonwealth, and while scien- 
tific Socialism sanctions no prognostications except 
those based upon manifest economic tendencies, the 
Socialist propaganda is demanding a positive outline 
to oppose to the ‘Socialist spectre’ set up by its op- 
ponents ; and it is upon the elaboration of an ultimate 
programme, free from Utopian vagaries and, although 
tentative, yet in harmony with economic development, 
that the future of Socialism as a voluntary movement 
will largely depend.”’ 

The destructive or critical force of Socialism, which 
may be called the Nemesis of commercialism, has en- 
abled the movement to make continuous progress in the 
United States. In 1904 the Socialist Party as a whole 
had a voting strength of 409,230. “A remarkable wave 
of Socialist advance was recorded in 1910. The 
national vote rose to 604,756, showing a gain of 42 per 
cent. in two years; and the party membership registered 
58,011, an increase of nearly 40 per cent. in but one 
year.’’ In 1911 the membership figure rose to 84,716, 
and at the beginning of 1912 “the list of Socialist 
officials in the country numbered 1,039, including 56 
mayors, two State senators, one member of Congress, 
and 18 State representatives, one of these in New 
York.’’ Probably Socialism gains much more than it 
loses by those difficulties of formulation that keep it 
vague. 


The Socialist future is entirely 





Shorter Reviews 


The Positive Evolution of Religion. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON, D.C.L. (Wm. Heineman. 8s. 6d. net.) 


OSITIVISM, or the Religion of Humanity, is a 
sort of modern philosophy which generously 
accepts and embraces all religions (in part), while it 
believes in the faith of none. It aims at placing what 
it is pleased to consider permanent on the firm ground 
of sociology, instead of revelation. 

But, frankly, it is an agnostic philosophy, and there- 
fore has little chance of appealing to the masses. 
Abstract philosophy must always be for the very elect 
or self-elect. There is a kind of spectral humour in the 
shrewd observation on Positivism attributed—with what 
truth we know not—to Professor Jowett : “I can under- 
stand a man fallen into a ditch exclaiming, ‘O 
God! help me,’ but I cannot understand the same man 
crying out, ‘O abstract humanity! pull me out of this 
ditch,’’’ Dr. Harrison accepts humanity as Margaret 
Fuller, in a moment of ecstasy, “accepted the universe,”’ 
whereon Carlyle: “Gad! she’d better.” 

Positivism makes a futile pretence of accepting 
Catholicism, while everything is denied which makes 
Catholicism worth having, spiritually and transcendent- 
ally. We are told that Positivism is “constructive, not 
critical, and brings peace, reconciliation, harmony ; that 
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Positivists are the only kind of religious reformers who 
do not despise their predecessors.’’ Yet words can 
hardly describe the contemptuous and uninformed 
criticism which Dr. Harrison levels at the Anglican 
Church. Positivism “accepts,’’ or rather has invented 
nine “sacraments,’’ and the most amusing is the ninth— 
viz., “Incorporation (seven years after death), which is 
the consecration of the life of the deceased to union 
with living Humanity.’’ The Positivist sacraments are 
simply sociological, so we are not surprised to find that 
“salvation becomes co-operation during life with—and 
after death incorporated into—the sum total of human 
civilisation.’” This vague abstraction differs little 
from Nirwana, and leaves personality cold. We passed 
a man breaking stones on the roadside, and wondered 
how this idea of salvation could be explained to such 
aone. Yet dogmatic Christian faith has helped many 
such along the progressive path and brought them com- 
fort too. Positivism plumes itself on neither affirming 
nor denying—a neutral position and uninspiring in 
itself. But a system which accepts nothing except that 
which can be demonstrated mathematically leaves room 
for many negations. 





A History of Montenegro. By F. S. STEVENSON. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE recent war between the Balkan States and Turkey 
is admittedly the reason for the publication of this 
brief history, which was written about twenty-eight 
years ago; the short supplementary chapter of a few 
pages purports to bring the story up to date, but con- 
tains much less information than was already available 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’ and the newspapers. 
The author claims to have included in his work mate- 
rials not obtainable elsewhere; he also contends that the 
full significance of the forces now at work cannot be 
grasped without reference to the past. Such a remark 
would apply to any country with a history; there are 
factors of English national life which have their roots 
in very early times. Montenegro has acquired and 
retains an important position among the South Slavonic 
nations, and especially among those of the Serbian 
branch of the family. From its situation between the 
territories of Austria-Hungary and Venice on the one 
side and the Turkish dominions on the other, it has 
been the constant battlefield of contending Powers, and 
has consequently suffered many vicissitudes. Montene- 
grin history is ordinarily held to have commenced from 
1380, the date of the great Battle of Kossovo. Apart 
from the country’s struggles for existence, there is 
much of interest in the development of the House Com- 
munity, and the Zupas, the Balsas, and the other lead- 
ing families, and the curious institution of the Vladi- 
kas, or Prince-Bishops. The names mentioned in this 
history are too numerous to remember, and can only 
concern the historian specialist. The long reign of the 
present King Nicholas, since 1860, has enabled him to 
organise and develop his State and army, until, not- 
withstanding their small size, only about 3,300 square 















miles and about 40,000 men out of a population of 
only 500,000, Montenegro has a substantial position 
among the Balkan States which cannot be disregarded. 
This little book adds more to the earlier than to the 
modern history of the State, and leaves a favourable 
impression of the people and their ruler. 





The Veil of Hebrew History: A Further Attempt to 
Lift It. By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt. (A. 
and C. Black. §s. net.) 


IT is but a short time since we noticed in these columns 
Professor Cheyne’s latest contribution to his Jerahmeel 
theory, “The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored.’? When 
publishing that volume he promised a further one, and 
this is now forthcoming. “The Veil of Hebrew His- 
tory’’ follows the lines which have now long been 
familiar to students of Professor Cheyne’s writings. 
North Arabia, not Palestine, is indicated as the scene 
of most of the occurrences narrated in the historicai 
books of the Old Testament. The present volume is, 
for the main part, devoted to identifying Jerusalem 
and other biblical sites with North Arabian cities. His 
theories are, as ever, ingenious, but they are unlikely to 
secure any acceptance. The learned world has long 
had plenty of opportunity to investigate the views 
which Professor Cheyne has made so peculiarly his 
own. They have expressed their opinion, and there is 
nothing in the present volume, or in any other of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s writings, to lead them to alter that 
opinion. Of course, in support of his very heterodox 
views, the author has to reconstruct the Bible narrative, 
and this he does so thoroughly as to render it unrecog- 
nisable to the ordinary reader who is familiar with the 
authorised version. 











Fiction 


The Harvest Moon. By J. M. FORMAN. 
and Co. 6s.) 
HE story of a gem that carries its own 
curse is not a new one, but in Mr. Forman’s 
skilful hands the various incidents connected with 
the changing ownership of the gem attain a fresh 
significance. The “Harvest Moon” was a pearl 
which attained evil fame throughout the islands 
of the South Seas by reason of the many crimes 
of which it was the cause, and the author picks up its 
history at a point where it has already begun its work of 
deflecting men and women from a straight course, and 
has won itself a reputation. The book is made up of a 
series of incidents, mainly tragic, but all deeply interest- 
ing, and the gem is the hero—or heroine—of the story, 
rather than any one of those into whose hands it comes. 
We do not mean to imply by this that these people are 
lacking in character ; in fact, all readers of this author’s 
work will understand that his people are distinct per- 
sonalities—he does not deal in lay figures. 


(Ward, Lock 
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It is difficult to choose the best among the episodes 
related here, but the first has a grimly powerful effect 
which causes it to remain in one’s mind after the others 
have been read, and to a certain extent it dominates the 
book. In the incident which forms the end of the series of 
stories, and also tells of the end of the “Harvest Moon,”’ 
a different note is struck, and, on the whole, we may 
select these two episodes, one as the most realistic, and 
the other as the most touching. It is safe to say that 
one who takes up this book will read not merely the first 
and the last chapters, but probably the whole at one 
sitting, and wish for more. 





The Finger of Mr. Blee. BY PETER BLUNDELL. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 


ONE who has travelled East will at once recognise in 
Mr. Harold Blee the true Eurasian, if only from his joy 
in the depths, so to speak, of the English language, 
where he flounders in true Eurasian style. Thus the 
girl to whom he is engaged is his “ fiasco,” and sundry 
other malaproprisms fall from his lips with equally cheer- 
ing effect. The way in which his finger is inserted in 
the pie compounded by Gladstone Mortimer and the 
Commandant—to say nothing of the wives of those two 
gentlemen—makes every chapter a cause for laughter. 

Yet Mr. Blee is not left in undisturbed possession of 
the stage. The de Souza family, headed by de Souza 
himself, “afflicted apparently with some obscure disease 
which kept him from working, but left him otherwise 
healthy enough ;” the engineers of the Bung line, Mr. 
Pootle, and Gladstone Mortimer, “an upright man who 
always told the truth, except in business,” are prominent 
among the party who contribute to our amusement, 
while the rivalry between Mrs. Mortimer and the Com- 
mandant’s wife is told with subtle irony and real 
humour. The story is all comedy; there is nothing to 
excite any feeling other than that of sheer laughter, but 
in its province the book is an exceptional achievement, 
a refreshing remedy for low spirits. To those in search 
of really humorous fiction, we can offer no better advice 
than that they should hasten to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Harold Blee. 





Paul Fleming. By MARY J. BATES. 
Evenden. 2s. net.) 


(Murray and 


IN spite of the title, Paul Fleming is far from being 
the most conspicuous male character in this book, for 
he is the hero’s maternal grandfather, and a Yorkshire 
weaver. The hero’s other grandfather is one of those 
impossible beings who indulge in haughty stares and 
proud gestures, flings himself on to his horse or into 
a bad temper, and who quarrels very violently with his 
son and heir when he learns of the latter’s marriage 
with a weaver’s daughter. Then he dies, and the hero 
is brought up after his mother’s death by his maternal 
grandparents in ignorance of his exalted position, and 
a wicked old man with a very lovely and very virtuous 
daughter holds on to that exalted position with tooth 








and nail. It is almost unnecessary to mention that the 
hero is very clever indeed, still less necessary to add that 
he meets and falls in love with the lovely and virtuous 
daughter of that wicked old man. The remainder of 
this extremely threadbare plot is too old to need detail- 
ing: we may imagine wickedness prostrate at the end, 
and virtue triumphant. Yet in the sentimentality which 
pervades the book we miss some things that we had a 
perfect right to expect. There is nobody to say “Bless 
you, my children,’ on the last page—or, at least, no- 
body says it; we are defrauded of a festive board that 
groans beneath the weight, etc., while we cannot recall 
one solitary instance in which a female character sweeps 
proudly from the room. We record these omissions 
with regret, for if this sort of thing is done at all it 
ought to be done thoroughly. 





A Necessity of Life, and Other Stories. By BBTTY 
VAN DER GOES. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 


THE themes of some of the stories in this collection are 
good, but the working-out is in most cases poor. The 
author does not appear to be able to grip the reader’s 
interest sufficiently and the result is that a certain feel- 
ing of weariness is experienced before the book is 
completed, and from start to finish there is very httle 
brightness. In “Three Dances’’ and the story which 
gives the book its title the real emotions swaying human 
nature are touched upon, but the development is not 
carried far enough. The crisp, short ending, too, is 
missing; the conclusions are sometimes laboured, and 
this, in a short story, always detracts from whatever 
good has gone before. 





The Theatre 


“The School for Scandal” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre 


oe ERE are signs in these times of “adaptations’’ from 

the Continental stage of a reaction in favour of the 
real old English play, and in this connection we cannot 
help remembering the excellent epigram of Mr. Henry 
James to the effect that “an English arrangement of a 
French play is like a pretty woman with her back 
turned.” We quote from memory, but the phrase sums 
up the weaknesses of translation and the sins of bowd- 
lerising admirably. It was a pleasure, then, to see a 
fine company at His Majesty’s Theatre act a fine old 
comedy with a spirit of heartiness and genuine appre- 
ciation which seemed to show that the players them- 
selves felt a delightful sense of freedom, a novel atmos- 
phere of complete harmony. 

Sir Herbert Tree has taken a few liberties, and we 
feared, at first, that some degree of proportion and 
balance, settled to a standard in our own mind by past 
performances of “The School for Scandal,” would be 
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lost. It takes so little to spoil a part that has become 
classical; one sub-consciously resents any interference 
with preconceived notions in such a piece. But the 
spirit of complaint had no voice in the matter ; after all, 
what if Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry seemed the youngest 
Lady Teazle of the lengthy list? She had the part to 
perfection; and Sir Herbert Tree, in silken broideries, 
his stocking’d legs shapelier than ever, was’ justified 
both in his choice of his partner and in his interpretation 
of the character of Sir Peter. His by-play in the 
famous screen scene was admirable, and the cold, clear 
gaze of Lady Teazle directed upon the hapless Joseph 
Surface, when she was confronted with the startled 
company, must have made him shiver even amid the 
trappings of the stage. The two brothers were ex- 
cellently interpreted by Mr. Philip Merivale and Mr. 
Matheson Lang. We have seen Mr. A. E. George in 
more characters than we can at the moment remember, 
but rarely to better effect than as the bluff Sir Oliver 
Surface. Miss Rose Edouin would have been better if 
she had not worked quite so hard as Mrs. Candour ; 
nevertheless her attitudes and facial contortions were 
good. Miss Marie Hemingway, as Maria, a thin slip of 
a girl, did not strike us as at all the sort of “wench” a 
roysterer like Charles Surface would choose. It is im- 
possible to mention all the members of a capable cast by 
name, but we must select Mr. G. W. Anson for special 
praise in a quiet, clever bit of acting as Moses, the Jew. 

We suggest that for a while the management at His 
Majesty’s Theatre might do well to turn its serious 
attention to a revival of more comedies of the same de- 
scription. Not all of them contain such possibilities as 
the minuet scene in “The School for Scandal,” which 
was surpassingly beautiful; but the public is growing 
tired of the sickly “modern” play with its eternal “ pro- 
blem,’’ and we predict some long runs if enterprise will 
turn back the pages for a while and present these charm- 
ing old comedies, with suitable music, as tastefully and 
beautifully as “The School for Scandal” is presented 
this week at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

W. L. R. 


“Typhoon” at the Haymarket 


THERE is no doubt as to the success of this production ; 
it holds the intense interest of the audience from the first 
appearance of Mr. Irving until he passes from our sight. 
The antique civilisations of the East are skimming the 
cream of Western utilitarianism, and in the course of 
the operation various units of their many millions must 
suffer. At present the people of Nippon, for example, 
believe in their nation and are ready at any moment to 
“ change their world,” as they happily phrase the act of 
death, for the benefit of their country, and, like old- 
fashioned European ambassadors, they are also willing 
to lie abroad for it. These are the main points of the 
exciting play which Mr. Laurence Irving has prepared 
from M. Melchior Lengyel’s “ Taifun.”’ 


Three of the acts take place in the Paris flat of Dr. 





Takeramo, Mr. Irving. We see a beautiful room con- 
bining French and Japanese decoration, thus typifying 
the circumstances of the chief actor. It is also easily 
made entirely Japanese in character; another symbolic 
suggestion of the motif of the play. As Takeramo Mr. 
Irving presents a splendid example of the gifted, 
generous, sublime, facile Japanese gentleman and iron 
man of affairs. Beneath these qualities lie the heroic 
and ferocious instincts of the elemental human being, 
impulses which are equally common in all parts of the 
world. 

There is a colony of twelve Japanese, doctors of laws, 
medicine, and letters, and of younger students, in Paris. 
But it is Takeramo whose mental gifts have made him 
the particular agent of his Government which has im- 
posed upon him a heavy and rather mysterious task. 
While carrying out his work he is surrounded by his own 
countrymen, has his love affair with Héléne (Miss Mabel 
Hackney), whom he describes as a Parisian geisha, and 
is watched over by two old and wise Japanese diplo- 
mats. These two last have reason to believe that the 
female influence is not good for him, and it may be 
owned that the audience is inclined to agree with the 
view of the elders. This is a sort of sympathy quite in- 
frequent in a theatre; it is attributable in part to the 
written words of Héléne, and in a larger proportion to 
Miss Hackney’s reading of the part. The actress has 
taken a bold and conscientious line of action. She has 
made Héléne frankly repulsive. Whether she be merely 
light and casual or depicting impassioned love for 
Takeramo or loading him and his Emperor and his 
people with loud abuse, she remains hysterical, vulgar, 
abhorrent. Judged by the text she is perfectly right to 
treat the part after this fashion, although it must be 
allowed that her method robs the character of all sym- 
pathy and much interest. It inclines us to applaud her 
lover when, at last, his control is broken down and he 
strangles the disagreeable lady with a single grip of his 
prehensile, nervous hands. 

But before this powerful and melodramatic scene is 
given us we are presented to another European who does 
not show to great advantage among the Japanese. This 
is Renard-Beinsky, a Parisian Pole, played with great 
artistry by Mr. Leon’ Quartermaine. _Beinsky is the 
friend of Héléne, whom he wishes to marry, and the 
enemy of God, of the Japanese, of man generally and 
himself in particular. He is rather more a typical figure 
than an individual, but Mr. Quartermaine causes him to 
be interesting and attractive. When the fatal action has 
taken place and Takeramo sends for his compatriots and 
tells them that he has allowed himself to act without 
discretion and must submit to a Western trial and forgo 
his great work for his Emperor, the spirit of self- 
abnegation which actuates all his Japanese friends asserts 
itself and each in turn argues that he and he alone must 
take Takeramo’s crime upon himself so that the work of 
Nippon may be continued. At last it is settled that 
Hironari, a young man of family, who is in Paris for his 
pleasure, can best be spared. Mr. Leon M. Lion plays 
this part with considerable force and conviction, and 
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gives an arresting picture of impassioned enthusiasm. 
The room of the investigating judge shows us the most 
complete clash of East and West. The judge (Mr. 
Arthur Whitby) suspects that something is wrong in the 
confession of Hironari, but the more subtle Orientals, 
such as the doctor of medicine, Kitmaru, wonderfully 
played by the Japanese actor, Mr. Azooma Sheko, 
entirely mislead him so that when Takeramo tells, with 
a passion of regret, that he is the murderer, he is not 
believed. Thus he is saved for his work which he accom- 
plishes and then, with his home transformed once more 
into a piece of old Japan, collects his friends and, a little 
apart, “changes his world.” 

The idea of the play is throughout interesting and 
powerful. Mr. Whitby’s judge isa fine piece of work, as 
is the wild poet of Mr. Quartermaine, but it is the extra- 
ordinary impersonation of a Japanese by Mr. Irving that 
gives the distinguished character to “ Typhoon.” Never 
before has this accomplished actor been so utterly suited 
to his character, never has he held our sympathies so 
entirely nor been so immediately and overwhelmingly 
successful in any part. It would be quite easy to analyse 
his victory and point to the qualities he has displayed in 
other characters which now enable him to overcome all 
the difficulties that surround the impersonation of the 
gifted Takeramo. But all playgoers have watched Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s stage career with interest and will 
know by what personal gifts and careful art he has 
arrived at the present altitude of his powers. He and 
the management of the Haymarket are to be warmly 
congratulated on the splendid presentation of M. 
Lengyel’s “ Typhoon.”’ 


“Brother Alfred” at the Savoy 
Theatre 


A GOOD tempered, old-fashioned, elaborately developed 
farce, such as delighted the ’nineties of the last century, 
is the theatrical fare with which Mr. Westbrook and 
Mr. Wodehouse have provided Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith. . We suppose there are plenty of people 
who still can laugh at the impossible stage figures here 
presented ; we envy them devoutly—ah, to be seventeen 
again. Such people, as it happened, were our neigh- 
bours, and roars of laughter greeted many of the 
echoes of the oldest stage tricks ever known. Indeed, 
there was the sound of echo everywhere. The jokes 
and situations rang back from pre-historic times; even 
the actors showed like some pale mirage of well remem- 
bered things. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, who seemed 
so individual and clever the last time we saw him in 
the “ Englishman’s Home,” here appeared to have taken 
on the manner and attitudes of his brother of the Gaiety. 
Miss Florence Tempest vaguely recalled the voice and 
method of the lady who is now, artistically, a handful at 
the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Arthur Chesney appeared like 
a poor reproduction of Mr. Edmund Gwenn, of the 
Vauderville—whose brother he happens to be. But of 
course none of these little accidents would have mattered 





in the least if “ Brother Alfred” had not im itself been so 
intensely dull and uninspired. It is useless to relate how 
George Lattaker, Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, is in love 
with Stella, Miss Faith Celli, and after being accepted by 
her, turns, very deliberately, and kisses the maid of that 
lady’s mother. Stella, of course, returns to the stage 
to see him do this, and the complication, which brings 
an imaginary brother Alfred on the stage, is obtained. 
A stupid uncle Augustus, Mr. E. W. Garden, having 
spent George’s inheritance, has first invented the twin 
brother, Alfred, to complicate affairs, and, as for the 
rest, it is just confusion worse confounded with a num- 
ber of competent actors presenting parts in a style of 
broad caricature which had, we thought, died out many, 
many years ago. Against the boredom which the 
whole affair produced as far as we were concerned must 
be placed the fact that many members of the audience 
appeared almost hysterical with merriment—lovers, 
evidently, of that class of play written far away and 
long ago with which the original Daly company de- 
lighted our grandparents. 

The gaiety of the evening was not enhanced for us 
by Mr. Harold Chapin’s slight play which he calls 
“ Augustus in Search of a Father.” As the father, a 
night watchman, Mr. Alfred Harris, has to engage in a 
considerable conversation with his son Augustus, Mr. 
Norman Yates, who is supposed to be in America, the 
scene, a London square, has to be in almost total dark- 
ness. Thus such interest as there may be in the play 
is hidden from us. The story is simply that Augustus 
finds his father and that he, Augustus, is supposed to be 
doing well in America, whereas he is a broken-down 
sport, and a failure, and that a policeman finds him— 
and he disappears. The spirit of the play, which is not 
unpleasing, did not appear to make its way across the 
footlights. We had hoped for a pleasant new venture 
at the Savoy, but unless Mr. Lawrence Grossmith has 
something very much better to offer the public we fear 
his reign as a manager will not last, as they say in 
Pekin, for ten thousand years. 

EGAN MEw. 





—————— 


Music 4 


HE London Choral Society has once more earned a 
tribute of gratitude. Who can say how long we 
might Have waited to hear the “ Vita Nuova” of Signor 
Wolf-Ferrari, if Mr. Fagge had not found it out and 
performed it? Twelve years havé passed since this 
beautiful cantata was written and produced at Munich, 
and since then, both in Germany, Italy, and America, 
it has been frequently heard and, we believe, always 
praised. Does it not seem strange that none of the 
provincial festivals should have thought of introducing 
it to England? The general public is not, perhaps, 
much interested in Dante, and it may have been thought 
that the libretto would prove uninteresting. But this 
should have been risked. Dante’s judgment about 
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translations, which we quoted last week, applies, no 
doubt, with undeniable forcé to translations of his 
sonnets and canzoni, and especially when such transla- 
tion has to be fitted to musical phrases originally 
written for the Italian text. But the eloquence of 
his thought is always there to be perceived, even if 
the harmony of the language has suffered; and we can 
hardly doubt that the fragments of his poem of Love 
and Suffering which Wolf-Ferrari has set would appeal 
to everyone who owns the smallest sense of poetry, 
sending them, perhaps, to the Book itself, and thus 
introducing them to a whole new treasure of delight. 

For the benefit of those readers who know the “ Vita 

Nuova,” but have not heard the cantata, we may explain 
that Signor Ferrari begins his work with a prologue for 
soprano and baritone solos and chorus, in which an angel 
sings the praise of Beauty and Love, the words being 
taken here and there from the “ Vita Nuova,” and, as it 
seems to us, from other poems too. Then follows a 
ballata, as to whose origin we are at a loss, and a Dance 
of Angels, the whole piece reminding us of Fra. 
Angelico’s picture in the Academy at Florence, wherein 
the “Solemn troops and Sweet Societies” of heaven 
move rhythmically amongst the flowers. After this, the 
baritone soloist, representing the poet, sings the first 
eight lines of the canzone, “ Donne, che avete intelletto 
d’Amore,” going on with the whole of the fourteenth 
sonnet, “ Negli occhi porta la mia Donna amore,” and 
the chorus follows with the second “division” of the 
former canzone, beginning at “ Angelo chiama in divino 
intelletto,” but stopping short at the lovely passage, 
“Madonna é desiata in l’alto cielo,” which we feel it 
must have been a sore temptation to include. An in- 
strumental prelude separates this from Sonnet xv, 
Dante’s address to the grieving ladies, “ Voi che portate 
la sembrianza umile,” and their reply, “Sei ta colui ch’ 
hai trattato sovente.” So we come to the second part, 
and what has been described as “the most beautiful 
sonnet in the language,” “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta 
pare,” followed by an impressive orchestral piece, “ The 
Death of Beatrice,” and the words from the Lamenta- 
tions, “Quomodo sedet sola civitas.” Then the chorus 
sings the passage from “ The Dirge of Beatrice” (poem 
xxii), beginning “Ita se n’é Beatrice in l’alto cielo,” and 
the poet chants the despairing Sonnet xxxi, “ Lasso! per 
forza di molti sospiri,” an orchestral epilogue with words 
of farewell and benediction from the chorus, bringing 
the work to a conclusion. 

The music to which these profoundly moving and 
beautiful poems have been set is certainly the work of 
a poet, and one who is penetrated with the feeling of 
Dante’s tragedy of Love. There is never anything 
common or conventional about it, though there are 
passages which suggest the idea that the composer was 
not quite certain about the best treatment of some of 
his ideas. Except that one was now and then inclined 
to say that “Liszt or César Franck might have thought 
of such music,” the whole conception is quite 
individual and original, especially so in the solos. It is 
not easy to say which of these was the most remarkable, 








for all of them are so beautiful, so expressive, their 
rhythm fluid, their melody grave and innocent. “ Donne 
che avete intelletto,” with its constant melismata which 
seem quite curiously right, and its delicate, unconven- 
tional accompaniment; the freely declaimed “ Negli 
occhi porta,” which is accompanied by the pianoforte 
alone, and “ Tanto gentile,” are all gracious and lovely 
lyrics, the last, possibly, the most perfect of all. It 
should be said that Mr. Thorpe Bates sang them 
admirably, with fine understanding and easy conquest 
of their difficulties. Such a performance places him 
well up in the front rank of baritones, among the very 
few artists whose intellect is on a level with their vocal 
accomplishment, to whom music of the highest class may 
safely be entrusted. The pianoforte part was excellently 
managed by Mr. O’Connor Morris, and his task was not 
an easy one. As for the choral numbers of the work, 
they are the work of one who has a definite gift for 
part-writing. This composer achieves sonority by simple 
means, knows the secret of climax, and has never for- 
gotten that nothing harsh or rough would be suitable 
as a setting for the poetry of the “ Vita Nuova.” 

Ferrari’s operas have made it certain that he can write 
charming melodies, and that he touches everything with 
distinct Italian grace, but this cantata is one of his 
earliest works, and it would not have seemed strange 
if some of his melodic ideas had been, shall we say, 
more conventional than they are. Sometimes when a 
chorus began, one feared that the melody might prove 
to be too unimportant for the words illustrated, for 
Ferrari’s simplicity is often very marked. But we 
remembered how a similar anxiety had been felt at a 
first hearing of what we knew later to be some of the 
most subtly ethereal passages in Franck’s “ Béatitudes,” 
and, as it turned out, these plain, seemingly rather 
obvious melodies, left us with no sense of inadequacy, 
but with a conviction that they had been rightly chosen. 
Thanks to the composer’s skill of clear part writing; and 
his knowledge of the orchestra, the effect of the 
choruses is very rich, and there are numberless touches 
of the happiest beauty, both for the voices and the in- 
struments, in every number of the score. 

We must regard Signor Ferrari’s “ Vita Nuova” then, 
as worthy of all the praises that have been lavished on 
it in various countries. It must, we think, rank with 
“ Gerontius” as one of the two best works of its class 
since the composition of the “ Béatitudes.” We will draw 
no invidious comparison between it and the work of Sir 
Edward Elgar, for the genius of the Italian composer 
is different from that of the English. But we think 
that everyone who appreciates “ Gerontius’’ ought to 
appreciate the “ Vita Nuova,” and we hope that it may 
soon be taken up by our fine choral societies and 
the festivals. The translation is the work of Mr. 


Percy Pinkerton, who has no doubt made use of the 
many poetical versions of the poems that exist in our 
language. He seems to have adapted his words to the 
music with care and skill. How well it would be, how- 
ever, if some choir capable of singing in Italian were 
to give us the original setting! 
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Mr. Fagge’s choir followed the “Vita Nuova,” very 
suitably, with the Grail scene from “ Parsifal,” but this 
we could nct stay to hear, being anxious to be intro- 
duced to some new pianoforte music which clever Miss 
Myra Hess was to play at Bechstein Hall. The most 


interesting of these were “Two Russian Pictures,’’ by | 


Mr. Arnold Bax. We have no knowledge of the special 
features of a “ Maynight in the Ukraine,” though we 
should certainly expect to hear the ghostly gallop of 
Mazeppa in such a spot, but if a May night there is as 
beautiful as Mr. Bax’s musical picture of it, we should 
like to start at. once for the Ukraine. The colouring 
of the piece is pale, and the rhythms are gentle, but 
persistent, and easily followed. Mr. Bax is clearly a 
pianist, and knows better than many writers for the 
piano what its possibilities are. He relies very largely 
on contrasts of delicate tone, and we fancy that Miss 
Hess must have realised to the full his lightest shade of 
meaning. She played very well indeed, and in the 
national dance “Gopak’’—a study not in the manner of 
Degas, but rather an Ostade @ la moderne—she was as 
sympathetic to the rough humours and jollities of the 
Russian peasants as she had been to the poet who mused 
in the Maynight. A “Lyric Poem,” by Mr. B. W. 
O’Donnell, pleased the audience so much that they asked 
for it again, and it was a clever, amusing little piece. 
Mr. Emerson Whithorne’s “Rhapsody” was of much 
less value, but Mr. Dohnanyi’s “ Rhapsodie, Op. 11, 
No. 3,” delighted us by its strongly-marked rhythm and 
taking melody. 

Mr. Hugo Heinz was always one of the singers to 
whom it was a pleasure to listen, and except that he per- 
mits himself to take what we think are undue liberties 
with the time, he sang with all his former skill at his 
recent recital. His pupil, Miss Winifred Barnes, sang 
rather as one meant by the gods to try her fortune on 
the variety or musical comedy stage than on the plat- 
form of a concert hall. She must improve her pronun- 
ciation both of English and German before she can hope 
to satisfy an educated audience, and must curb her ten- 
dency to sing everything in a so-called “arch” manner, 
with mis-used emphasis. 


Mr. Cecil Fanning has reappeared with the success to 
which his fine voice and highly cultivated vocalisation 
justly entitles him. There was much to praise in his 
carefully thought out rendering of Loewe’s “ Erl-K6nig” 
and “Edward,” but he has yet to acquire spontaneity, 
and his very cleverness tends to defeat its object, for 
though dramatic, the artifice is much too apparent, and 


in consequence, the impression he makes is not very 
deep. 





It has been decided by the Council to hold a dinner 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
W., on Tuesday evening, May 20. The Council hope 
that the Fellows will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of meeting representatives of other branches of 
science and of the public service. 
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Ski-ing: A Day’s Expedition 


O NLY those who have waited through the long 
months of summer and autumn for January to 
come can sympathise with the joy of the ski-er when, 
on the morning after his arrival in Switzerland, he once 
more shoulders his skis and sets out for the first expe- 
dition of the season. The snow may be good or bad; 
for the moment he cares not. It is enough that he is 
ski-ing again, and that four, five, or six long weeks of 
it stretch before him. Six weeks of blazing sun, of 
glistening white slopes. . . . or, perhaps, of thaw! 

From 9.30 to 10.30 parties stream out from the 
hotels in various directions. Every type of ski-er is 
to be met with, from the cheerful beginner, trailing his 
skis behind him and getting them under everyone else’s 
feet, to the keen straight runner of many seasons. The 
beginner, usually a late starter, full of questions and 
strong ideas, will be taking his skis to the practice fields, 
when they will take him in various unexpected direc- 
tions at once. 

From one hotel a party of four sets out, two men and 
two girls, all average ski-ers, who love the sport for 
its own sake; their luncheons are in their rucksacks, and 
they carry their skis on their shoulders, for the first 
mile or two can be done on foot. Their destination is 
the Hahenmoos Hut, a little restaurant four or five miles 
away where coffee can be procured, and whence there 
are several runs home, both of which reasons make it a 
favourite spot for lunching. 

Cheerily they start, for the day with its prospect of a 
good run is before them, and join the string of people 
taking the same road. Down, and steeply up again, 
the path winds, past practice fields where more begin- 
ners lie writhing in strange contortions, or sailing swiftly 
and perilously down the slopes, with terror-stricken 
faces, past these to where the valley narrows suddenly 
between high steep slopes of snow, with a stream run- 
ning through it and only just room for the path between 
stream and bank. A beautiful little valley it is, whether 
fir trees stand heavily laden with snow after a fresh fall, 
the narrow strip of sky still grey overhead, or whether 
they stand clear, a dull dark green against vivid blue ; 
but most beautiful after a sharp frost, when there has 
been fog about, for then every twig and needle is cut 
out in white. 

From the valley the party emerges to a glittering 
snow field, and here they must stop and put on their 
skis, for the way has not been sufficiently trodden for 
them to walk without sinking up to their knees. 
Here it is easy going for the rise is gentle, but further 
on are four steep slopes to be climbed in the sun before 
reaching the Hut. 


And now the party top the last hill and are hailed as 


| friends by the collection'of people already lunching at 
| the Hut. 


Coffee, tea, or chocolate are ordered, and 
they sit down to a little table to eat their luncheon and 
bask in the scorching sun. Quite a crowd is assembled 


| there, and most nationalities are represented—English, 
| Swiss, French, Dutch, Germans, Italians and Poles. 
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The greater number come up on skis, but a few on the 
toilsome snow-shoe. And amongst the crowd is a 
sprinkling of keen ski-ers, men and girls, who are there 
to ski, not to talk about it, who, in describing a run, 
tell you of the state of the snow and not of their own 
achievements. 

One notices a great variety in the costumes of 
the ladies, vivid colours being the fashion at pre- 
sent. Some of these costumes are exaggeratedly 
sporting ; but really nothing looks better than a well-cut 
skirt, reaching four inches or more below the knees, 
made wide enough to allow of plenty of freedom of 
stretch. Let us hope that the appalling unbuttoning skirt 
in fashion this last winter will have been repaced by 
something more ornamental before next season comes 
round. But so long as ladies allow their sporting kits 
to be designed by West-End outfitters and not accord- 
ing to efficiency, so long will they be unsuitable and 
exaggerated. 

Luncheon over, the various parties disperse, some 
going up the shoulder of the hill to the right, others 
round a traverse to the left, and, winding round in a 
semi-circle, reach the co/ leading over into the Secret 
Valley, so named because it was discovered as a run 
by two Englishmen, who, with excusable selfishness, 
kept it to themselves for the whole of one season. 

Another run starts a little short of the Secret Valley 
and finishes sooner. This is the one selected by a 
little Swiss guide who is getting very tired of his heavy 
German tourist. The heavy German seems to be 
tiring of his skis, for he flings them recklessly down on 
the snow preparatory to putting them on. A cry of 
warning comes from the guide, and the German makes 
a wild grab at his skis, for they have begun to run off 
down hill. He secures one and plunges through the 
snow after the other; but a man reeling through deep 
snow is no match for a runaway ski, and the bystanders 
watch it racing cheerily down the steep side of the hill, 
with clear hundreds of feet before it, away to a deep 
hollow on that far side of the Hahenmoos Pass. 

Nothing looks so fiendishly alive as an escaping ski, 
as it dashes and skips away on its glad career, and the 
Swiss guide is just beginning to get hot over the pro- 
spect of having to go in pursuit, and to toil up again for 
an hour or more carrying it, when, for no apparent 
reason, it suddenly does a neat Christiania turn and 
stops, broadside on. Gingerly the guide approaches 
and seizes it before it can start off again. 

Our party of four select the Secret Valley for the run, 
and after about three-quarters of an hour of rising 
traverse, they reach the co/ and look down into a wild 
enough bit of scenery—jagged peaks enclosing it all 
along on the far side, and the pure white of the snow 
lying all down the valley and half way up its slopes. 

And now the run downward begins. Who can describe 
the feeling of rushing swiftly down, skis cutting through 
the snow with a hiss, snow spray flying up like water 
from the bows of a ship; or the wild dash down a steeper 
drop, kneeling in the telemark position, the knee brush- 
ing through the spray, the wind seeming to rush through 





one’s heart; or the glorious swing of the telemark turn, 
to right and left; or the glow of satisfaction on looking 
back as one pulls up, to see one’s track lying like a 
single ribbon laid down over the steepest part of the 
slope, and comparing it with the wide double track of 
the less expert who takes the slope at a slant? These 
are the joys of ski-ing, incomprehensible to those who 
have not tried them. 

After the long run down the Secret Valley comes a 
scramble through some trees and over a brook, then 
another good run through perfect snow round a second 
valley, and then the brook winding through fir-trees has 
to be negotiated again. 

Reaching at length the path along which they 
started out, and sliding and punting down it, the party 
arrive back at the hotel very ready for tea—and such a 
tea! Hard exercise in that dry air teaches people 
exactly how to eke out their tea and milk and hot water 
to secure the greatest number of cups from “one 
portion,” while a feeling of restful happiness steals over 
mind and body, and the ski-er smiles with quiet pity 
as he hears a party of skaters at the next table con- 
gratulating each other on the state of the ice. 

CYPRIA WALPOLE. 











Foreign Reviews 


DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


ARCH.—An excellent and very topical number. 

Dr. G. Dickhuth contributes the first of a 

series of articles commemorating the centenary of the 
Prussian War of Liberation. Recapitulating the events 
from the Convention of Tauroggen down to the inter- 
vention of Austria, he shows from what depths of 
degradation Prussia re-arose, how unparalleled was the 
extent of her military effort, and that at the beginning 
the struggle was “ein Kampf Preussens gegen drei 
Viertel von Deutschland.’’ Another centenary cele- 
brated is that of Hebbel. A propos of the alleged 
atrocities committed against the Turks in the present 
Balkan War, Herr L. Raschdau narrates his own ex- 
periences on the Rhodope Commission, sent to investi- 
gate similar charges in 1877; according to him, the 
British delegate on that occasion had strongly pre- 
judged the case against the Russians, and it was diff- 
cult to keep this view out of the report of the 
Commission. Memoirs of Baron von Liliencron con- 
tain interesting matter on Bonn University and the 
restless period round about 1848. The “ Modern 
Sanskrit Drama’’ of M. Lackschmana Suri, part of 
which is translated by Herr Cappeller, is almost too 
good to be true. The story of the Coronation Durbar 
is rolled into five acts, in prose and verse. A debate 
in the House of Lords, in which Lords Crewe and 
Morley get the best of Lords Lansdowne and Curzon, 
constitutes one act, and a scene at Buckingham Palace, 
in which the Royal Family, the Archbishop of Canter- 


| bury, and an astrologer figure, another. Then we have 
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the Royal party in India, “Sir Mehta,’’ and a pair of 
Americans who have arrived by balloon. 


LA REVUE. 


March 1.—This number, as well as that of the 
Revue Bleue for the same time, contains passages trans- 
lated from Mr. Bullen’s works. New documents are 
drawn upon to show the part of Mme. Gordon in Louis 
Napoleon’s attempted coup d’état at Strassburg. M. 
Faguet has a sympathetic criticism of M. Francois 
Fabié’s work. We cannot refrain from noting an 
article advocating the suppression of baby language— 
“Da-da, bow-wow,”’ etc.; a most imperative reform! 

March 15.—An enguéte on afforestation elicits a 
number of pious wishes: M. Raymond Poincaré is 
among the witnesses. “ Claude” thinks that the alarums 
and excursions of European politics may end in the hege- 
mony of America. M. Y.-M. Goblet inveighs against 
the tyrannical and underhand methods of the American 
custom-houses in dealing with French goods. M. 
Boschot uses new documents to present the adventures 
of Berlioz in Russia, London, and Paris. M. Faguet 
is excellent on M. des Cognet’s new life of Lamartine. 


MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


March 1.—M. H. Malo deals with some naval ex- 
ploits of members of the Coulon family—Coulon being 
the French form of Columbus—and incidentally throws 
cold water on the theory of a Corsican origin for the 
great Christopher. M. L. Dumur protests against his 
expulsion from the Société des Gens de Lettres. 

March 16.—Mme. Lafarge’s letters come to an end. 
M. P. Louis believes that it is the fear of isolation that 
has set Germany adding to her armaments and inviting 
universal and disastrous emulation. M. P. Germain’s 
analysis of Anarchist leaders—“ tous ces sur-gamins en 
mal de parole ’’—is very full and interesting. M. P. 
Bart gives the story of the last years of Baron von 
Trenck, with the help of new documents. M. Kosty- 
leff treats of new theories of brain-mechanism. 


LA REVUE BLEUE. 


February 22.—Some more Emerson, and an essay on 
feminine literature, broadening to more general sub- 
jects, by the editor. There is also a very interesting 
article on the place of cavalry in warfare, with modern 
instances from Gravelotte. 

March 1.—The new Premier, M. Barthou, estimates 
Mirabeau as a statesman, and shows belief in him. M. 


‘Fournol deals with the hypothesis of a united Balkan 


State, constituting a new Great Power. M. P. Gaultier 
makes ingenious suggestions to combat depopulation. 

March 8.—The first of two unsigned articles on the 
proposed extension of military service is given; the 
writer believes that it will strengthen that vital resource, 
the “armée de couverture,’ by diminishing the pro- 
portion of reservists. The publication of some letters 
of Voltaire to Jacob Vernes, minister and journalist 





of Geneva, is begun. M. Philippar starts a demonstra- 
tion of the advantages to the French of a knowledge 
of Islam. M. Barrés’ last book calls forth an interest- 
ing critique from M. L. Maury. 

March 15.—Most of the articles are continuations of 
other articles. M. Maury discusses the pictures in the 
Stockholm Museum. M. Landry, deputy, attacks the 
scourge of depopulation. 


REVUE DES ETUDES NAPOLEONIENNES. 


March.—M. H. Rollin’s account of Admiral Ville- 
neuve is quite masterly. The Admiral is not only 
cleared of blame, as is also incidentally Decrés, the 
Minister of Marine, but is exhibited as the inspirer of 
all the most modern French theories of naval tactics. 
Trafalgar was inevitable. The legend of Villeneuve’s 
assassination by imperial order is dismissed. The 
editor, M. Driault, suggests methods of utilising the 
archives of the “Affaires Etrangéres.’’ Colonel 
Grouard criticises recent versions of the Battle of 
Ligny ; he is inclined to consider that none of the com- 
manders concerned in the campaign showed their best 
work. 


L’ ACTION NATIONALE. 

March.—General Lebas is not sanguine about the 
three-year service, but he wants an even longer term for 
the cavalry and artillery, and proposes to get it by 
recruiting these arms largely from the Civil Service, 
whose members are to regard this prolonged service 
as a condition of their employment. M. Bazaillas 
warmly defends M. Debussy from certain critics. M. 
L. Destiniéres continues his exposition of a policy of 
settlement for North Africa. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


February.—M. G. Eekhoud writes an essay called 
“La Conscience a travers les Ages ’’ on the easy theme 
of the iniquities of orthodoxy. M. Poldermaun com- 
pares plays of Maeterlinck and Heyse on the subject 
of Mary Magdalene. 

March.—M. Bonnet begins a severe criticism of “ Les 
Lois Fondamentales de |’Univers,’’ by Prince Gregory 
Stourdza. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


February 22.—M. Chuquet reviews M. Lecomte’s 
book on Napoleon and the Drama. 

March 1.—M. E. Cavaignac replies at length to the 
critique of M. Glotz on his “ Histoire de ]’Antiquité.”’ 
The defence, by M. de Cauzons, of the Inquisition in 
France is severely analysed. 

March 8.—M. Emile Thomas examines books on 
Latin syntax, including one by Herr Emil Thomas. 
M. Dejob appreciates M. Faguet’s recent work on 
Rousseau. 


March 15.—M. Chuquet reviews M. Croquez’ book 
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on “La Flandre Wallonne sous Louis XIV.” Two 
German books on religious celibacy in classical times 
are noticed. 

March 22.—M. van Herwerden’s “Lexicon supple- 
torium ’”’ is noticed. 








Our Advance into Past History 


NE of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
present day is the continual and unconscious 
restoration of ancient beliefs. We might almost ven- 
ture to describe the modern mind as a reversion to a 
forgotten type, while an original idea generally proves 
to be aboriginal. Fashions of thought as well as of 
dress tend to repeat themselves sooner or later, for the 
newest cult is frequently a resurrection of the oldest 
superstition. A cynic may be pardoned for transpos- 
ing a familiar line: The new order changeth, yielding 
place to old. 

During the past few weeks the reading public has 
become acquainted with the name and fame of Dr. 
Evans Wentz. For writing a treatise to prove the 
existence of fairies, gnomes, elves, brownies, and 
kindred spirits, Dr. Wentz has received not only a 
literary but also a scientific degree. Be it observed, 
moreover, that his fairies are not merely allegorical, 
like those of Barrie and Maeterlinck; they are precisely 
the supernatural beings so familiar in medieval folk- 
lore. Thus the twentieth-century science utters its 
benediction upon a disinterred belief from earlier ages. 
In a similar manner the present-day psychologist is 
busily reinstating the old belief in ghosts. For nearly 
a couple of centuries the enlightened mind has ridi- 
culed this belief as absurd and preposterous, and 
during the nineteenth century the superstition was prac- 
tically confined to the illiterate. But our leaders of 
thought have been exploring the mysteries of the sub- 
liminal or sub-conscious phenomena of human person- 
ality, with the result that modern science not only 
admits the ghost’s existence, but is eager to give it a 
local habitation and a name. Brilliant intellects like 
Myers and Gurney have been vigorously restoring this 
uncanny faith of the Middle Ages. Indeed, the former 
investigator confesses in his standard work that the 
up-to-date psychologist must accept the explanations 
of the Bronze Age. Every year, too, the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research add voluminous 
testimony to the re-discovery of banished creeds. 

Last year no less a celebrity than Edison declared 
his belief that the transmutation of metals will shortly 
become a fact easily accomplished. Thus, the ancient 
alchemist returns from oblivion and takes his place 
among the moderns! Sir Oliver Lodge, probably the 
best-known scientist of our times, has argued time 
after time in favour of miracles. The materialism of 
the last century had relegated this belief to the realm 
of the fictitious and mythical; but once more an old 
faith is championed by a thoroughly advanced teacher. 
Is it stretching the similarity too far to assert that Pro- 





fessor Metchnikoff’s scheme for destroying the germs 
of old age is but the quondam belief in a fabulous 
elixir of life? The methods suggested are different, 
but the idea of eternal youthfulness is common to both 
these articles of scientific faith. The astrologer, also, 
is with us to-day, and apparently he is well patronised. 
It is true that his photograph does not always create a 
feeling of dark astral mysteries and dim hieroglyphic 
lore; but the pestering persistence of his advertisements 
indicates quite unmistakably that the belief in astrology 
is revitalised in the modern mind. Astronomers laugh 
scornfully, but with little effect ; and we were interested 
to find one renegade from their ranks carefully ex- 
pounding the moon’s hypothetical influence over the 
weather! He announces his theory as a new thing, but 
everyone knows that it is an incalculably ancient belief 
and has been preserved among the “ weather-wise ”’ for 
generations. 

This odd phenomenon of the restoration of earlier 
habits of thought is by no means confined to science. 
We find the same tendency in philosophy, in ethics, 
and in recent religious dogma. Nietzsche is generally 
regarded as an audaciously original thinker, but his 
doctrine of the triumph of the strong is entirely pre- 
Christian. It is the pagan worship of power, and the 
ethics of Nietzsche are plagiarised from remote 
savagery. It is the law of the jungle restated for the 
benefit of modern society. “Zarathustra ”’ is filled with 
the howls and shrieks of the pre-historic forest. The 
“Superman ”’ is but the “hero’’ rechristened, and his 
advent would be like that of the deus ex machina so 
popular in Tudor drama. 

Whatever our opinions may be concerning modern Art, 
the very name of pre-Raphaelites is another instance 
of the reversion to earlier theories. As for Impression- 
ism and Post-Impressionism, we may be mistaken; but 
we believe them a return to very early art indeed. In 
drama we are witnessing a tendency to restore the 
simple scenery of the past. We are crying out against 
elaborate scenes that detract from the play itself. In 
Shakespeare’s day the audience was content with a 
labelled announcement of the scene, providing the act- 
ing was good. We are also beginning to demand the 
acting as the prime requisite of successful drama. 
Mystery plays have begun to make their reappearance, 
and the passion play is the latest thing—on the cine- 
matograph. 

In politics we discern the same tendency towards the 
past. There is an increasing and outspoken desire to 
destroy the party-system and to substitute a “ business 
government.’’ In other words, we are looking into the 
future for a Council of Wise Men—a Saxon Witan- 
agemot. In the latter half of last year Mr. Winston 
Churchill advocated a policy of decentralisation, a sub- 
division of Parliament into a number of separate 
Governments for separate provinces. What is this new 
scheme but a plea for a return to the Heptarchy? 

Lastly, in literature we may find not a few traces of 
the same retrogressive phenomena. Ibsen and his dis- 
ciples have their prototypes in Greek philosophy. The 
frankness of the censored novel is not a modern de- 
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velopment; it is rather a return to the first English 
novel. The problem-story deals with precisely the same 
themes as “ Tristram Shandy” and “Clarissa Har- 
lowe.’’ One begins to wonder if there is anything 
commonly called modern which is not borrowed from 
the centuries that are dead. The militancy of the 
“ladies ’’ recalls the Amazons; and the hunger strike 
is an old tale of Proserpina’s imprisonment in the 
palace of King Pluto. 

What can it all mean? Can it be that Herbert 
Spencer’s conjecture of alternate progression and retro- 
gression is true, and that all the incessant changes of 
the times are but the swinging of a pendulum, the ebb 
and flow of tides? Is it possible that progress is 
circular, and that by going onwards we find ourselves 
approaching an earlier position—a sort of circumnavi- 
gation of Truth or a centennial revolution? We ad- 
vance from spring to summer and thence to autumn 
and winter, and then to spring again. There may be a 
bitter irony in the passage about seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter that shall never fail. Mark Twain’s 
mountaineering party went round the base of the peak 
and began to discover old halting-places over and over 
again. May we not be doing the same? Two of our 
greatest writers of the present day are boldly pleading 
for a return to medieval conditions and habits of life. 
They may rest content and quietly wait. 

Perhaps there is an explanation less ironical. May 
we not have advanced too far, and, like a prodigal 
restored to his senses, seek to return to a state of sanity 
and security, unspoilt by those excesses to which in our 
zeal we have impetuously run? 


J. W. MARRIOTT. 








April Magazines 


_ Quest for April is an exceptionally good 
number. The character that chiefly marks it, 
where so many of the articles leave one further forward 
in one’s thinking and living, is more than usually pro- 
nounced, as a mere list of contents would be sufficient 
to show. For instance, “The Essence of Sufism” 
by Dr. Reynold Nicholson, “Rudolf Eucken and 
the Mystics” by Dr. Meyrick Booth, “The Mystical 
Philosophy of Ancient China’? by Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng, “Jacob’s Wrestling,” by E. E. Kellett, 
and “Freewill and Omnipotence” by Harold Picton, 
are their own commendation. They invite attention, 
and they repay it. Dr. Booth’s article too much, per- 
haps, excludes mention of Eucken’s philosophy at 


large, confining itself to his “ Main Currents of Modern | 


Thought ”’; but it singles out the essence of that philo- 
sophy for examination, since Activism loses its virtue 
and significance without a mystical goal for effort. 
Dr. Nicholson’s contribution on Sufism is especially 
good; it expounds, moreover, a faith that is very 
tich in beautiful literature. M. F. Howard writes 
upon Yeats’ poetry in “ The Poet of Dreamland ’’; but 
he is rather superficial, and consequently not illuminat- 
ing. There is also a lengthy story by Mr. Algernon 





Blackwood. That in itself is not such poor recom- 
pense for the half-a-crown demanded; but as an addi- 
tion to the rest of the matter included, it makes the 
magazine exceedingly good value for the money. 

It is not often that the Hibdert Journal contains a 
purely literary contribution, and we should, perhaps, 
scarcely have conceived that. it would deal with “ The 
New Spirit in the Drama.” That the writer is Mr. John 
Galsworthy possibly accounts for it. Mr. Galsworthy 
is not altogether striking in his comments. The new 
spirit in drama, to him, in a word is Sincerity, and 
he proceeds to illustrate that aspect of it. With- 
out contention, sincerity is a great thing; but exactly 
how it describes, say, “ The Great Adventure,’”’ or, in 
another style, “ Major Barbara,’’ or, yet again, “ Nan,”’ 
does not appear. It does excellently describe Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own plays; but it is well to remember 
that intellectual sincerity and emotional truth are not 
always the same thing, and in drama, as in most other 
things, it is the latter that continues. Professor 
Josiah Royce in the same magazine writes upon 
“The Christian Doctrine of Life” with discrimina- 
tion and patience, but he seems curiously to miss 
the inner illumination and inspiration of the teach- 
ing of Christ. An excellent article is by Prin- 
cipal Carpenter on “The Buddhistic Doctrine of 
Salvation.’’ It should prove valuable in the interests 
of clear thinking. Mr. Gerald Balfour writes upon the 
relation of “Telepathy and Metaphysics,’’ and the 
editor himself on “ Does Consciousness Evolve? *’ 

In the English Review it is a little painful to see 
that the author of “ The Kingfisher’ has fallen under 
the spell of John Masefield and the cult of the ugly. 
Mr. Davies remains a poet of a very pure song, not- 
withstanding; and lovers of his muse will be well 


advised to turn at once to the last beautiful stanza 
beginning : — 


Then send your pearls across the sea, 
Your feathers, scent and ivory. 


The early parts of the poem may be neglected. No 
doubt, some would include them under the name of 
“Life’’; but a good many violences are done under 
that name, although Life, in its function of conscience, 
is continually protesting against them as no part of 
reality. Mr. Arnold Bennett begins a series of articles 
entitled “Seeing Life,” an exhortation to observe ; 
the chief interest will probably be as a_ kind 
of Apologia pro labor suum. Mr. Scott-James writes 
upon “Literature as a Fine Art,’’ though the interest 
lies more in his incidental comments than in the theme 
which he presents—which is both obvious and in vacuo. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. John Hall, in “ The 
Two Carlyles,” deals with a confusion that could well 
have occurred more often than it seems to have done. 
She might advantageously have extended the scope of 
her article; for it discusses a matter that one only gets 
a glimpse of in Carlyle’s Reminiscences. It is a curi- 
ous by-way in literary history. Mr. J. B. Williams 
returns to the charge concerning Carlyle’s partiality 
towards Cromwell in the disgraceful matter of 
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Drogheda. It will be acknowledged by readers of his 
present article that he more than makes good as against 
his disputant, Dr. Murray. Mr. Ernest Rhys writes 
briefly and with illumination upon the “Gitanjali.”’ 
Sir Sidney Lee treats of “Arctic Exploration in Shake- 
speare’s Era,’’ and makes a careful compilation that 
depicts a little known sphere of the Elizabethan zeal 
for exploration. His article should be useful for sub- 
sequent reference. Sir Edward Sullivan’s essay on 
“What Shakespeare Saw in Nature’’ is nothing more 
than a careful compilation of the Nature references in 
the plays. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. Sidney Low is moved to ask 
“Ts Our Civilisation Dying?’’ As one would expect, 
what he has to say is marked by close thinking, though 
he makes no attempt to answer his own question. Its 
terms, however, are not very clearly defined, and con- 
sequently it is difficult to get to close grips with it. 
A journalist deals with a very pertinent subject in “ The 
Press in War Time.’’ But in more things than war is 
the sensationalism of the Press a matter that calls for 
question. Mr. Walter Lennard’s story, or study, of 
“The Soul of a Suffragette’’ is an artistic and moral 
presentation of a case that is very close to modern life. 
Mr. Horace Samuel writes with knowledge and sym- 
pathy on “ The Future of Futurism.”’ 

The chief interest in the British Review is Sir Percy 
Scott’s famous article in “Reply to Lord Charles 
Beresford.’’ Sir Percy Scott surely needed no defence 
in a matter that was better considered as closed. He 
certainly presents his case vigorously, and without a 
doubt sets himself in the right; still, we cannot help 
thinking it is a pity. It assuredly is not an edifying 
spectacle. Mr. C. C. Martindale has a curious and 
rather baffling article on “ Colour-Hearing.’’ There is 
more in the subject than the method of treatment would 
lead one to suppose. Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes a 
poem, entitled “ The Grey Rock,’’ that lacks his magic 
of touch. 

In the Cornhill Mr. Rowlands Coldicott relates 
“How Cowper Got his Pension.’’ The method itself 
may or may not be of interest ; but the incidental matter 
that Mr. Coldicott gathers round his article makes it 
very readable. It opens up a good deal of the incident 
of Cowper’s not very exciting life, chiefly in passing, 
for it deals with William Hayley rather than with 
Cowper. Other interesting contributions are “God in 
the Foothills’? by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and Connander 
Freer-Smith’s “ Recollections of Japan.”’ 


Mr. Beerbohm’s New Cartoons 


If one may judge of the popularity of an artist by 
the difficulty experienced in seeing his pictures, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm is great indeed; for during the last 
few days I have struggled to study his new collection 
of caricatures at the Leicester Galleries and have 
always found hundreds of people standing between me 








managed to see each picture, bit by bit, and must con- 
gratulate Mr. Beerbohm on his wit and the public on 
their appreciation. 

His far-reaching satire, his illuminating suggestions, 
his freedoms and excesses, are all more than usually in 
evidence this year. If you would talk of books, he 
gives you his criticism of a too popular kind of 
“Nobleman’s Memoirs,’’ dictated after the following 
manner by Industrious Anonyma :— 


‘I saw a good lot of the Prince of Wales—after- 
wards Edward VII—in those days, and I must say 
that a better sportsman—and, I may add, a better 
pal—never stepped in shoe-leather. I remember once 
after I had been having rather a rotten day at New- 
market he came up to me and, slapping me on the 
back, said,’’ etc., etc. 


Or his curious cartoon of Hilda Lessways taking Mr. 
Arnold Bennett to task for keeping her and Clay- 
hanger waiting to be finished while he rests himself 
on a milestone. If you are for art, there is the delight- 
ful caricature of Mr. Roger Fry devoting himself to a 
Cubist masterpiece, or Mr. Pennell as Whistler’s 
Carlyle. In politics he is particularly amusing. Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Askley St. 
Ledgers, Lord Craven, and Lord Spencer as “ Liberal- 
ism in its more strictly ornamental aspects,” are ex- 
cellent, and some Ministers of the Crown imploring Sir 
Rufus Isaacs to tell them of an’ investment which will 
bring no ultimate profit, is a very apt handling of a 
topical subject. It is not so well drawn as many others, 
that of “Mr. Asquith in Office,” for example, when 
threatened by many forces he readily quotes James 
FitzJames of “ The Lady of the Lake ’’ :— 


Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 


Mr. Garvin as Atlas II is very funny, but Mr. Fyfe as 
Ariel, and Mr. Marlowe as Prospero are not good por- 
traits, although the idea is amusing. The stage and 
society are not spared; but one of the best pictures 
deals with Germany. It represents a father and son, 
and is called “Dawning of a Horrid Doubt as to the 
Divine Right.” The bitterest and best of all these 
sixty-eight diverting pictures is one of a judge on circuit 
who, handing the black cap to his marshal, begs him to 
see that some bells are sewn on to it. England is 
lucky in having,so entertaining and acute a cartoonist ; 
but it is true that some of his subjects may not think so. 
E. M. 





The holding of an Anglo-German Exhibition, which 
was discussed at a Mansion House meeting on Novem- 
ber 2, 1911, is from May to October of this year to 
be an accomplished fact at the Crystal Palace; and 
one of the greatest endeavours that the promoters of 
this Exhibition have before them is to establish more 
friendly feelings between two great nations so closely 
allied, if not in matters of politics, yet in blood 


and my desires. Still, with much pleasant labour I | relationship. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HE House has a very uneasy feeling that the 
Government has stolen yet another march on the 
liberties of the people; the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Bill, which was down for second reading on 
Wednesday, oth inst., is really a revolution in finance. 
For sixty years, Governments, for the sake of con- 
venience, have authorised taxation before the Budget 
has passed; the right was never questioned because 
Chancellors were careful to be punctual, and the ex- 
pedient was of a temporary character. It was not until 
Lloyd George showed his contempt for precedent by 
passing his Budget when he liked that Thomas Gibson 
Bowles arose, and the Courts declared the expedient 


illegal. To-night we had the spectacle of a Liberal 
Government legalising what the Courts declared 
illegal. Charles I lost his head because he attempted 


to collect ship money without the consent of Parlia- 
ment; in these servile days the majority hand over 
their power to the Cabinet. It is a real disaster that 
Mr. Bowles is not on the floor of the house to raise 
his voice against this outrage on the Constitution. 
Lloyd George promised it should not apply to new 
taxation, and with this we had to be content. 


In the evening Bill Crooks brought in his 30s. a week 
minimum wages resolution. The feeling is steadily 
growing that wages should be a charge, if not a first 
charge, on capital, and I believe the time is not far 
distant when a minimum wage will be set up. Ernest 
Craig, the new member for Crewe, in an excellent 
maiden speech, pointed out the difficulties in the way 
—the unfairness that would result and the inevitable 
increase in the cost of production. 


Cavendish-Bentinck took the other side, and spoke 
principally on behalf of the agricultural labourer, and 
trusted his needs were not going to be exploited for 
party purposes at the next election. 


Crooks’ speech, in opening, was quite characteristic : 
he made jokes, he told anecdotes, but through it all 
was an eloquent, pathetic touch which was sincere. He 
could not see why things in this world were not ordered 
better: why should the few have such abundance, and 
the many drag out their lives in a struggle for 
necessities ? 


Robertson, on behalf of the Government, said the 
resolution, if put into effect, would stop scores of 
industries and was economically unsound. 


Radicals could not possibly vote for unsound 
finance, and yet, and yet . . . It would look awkward 
at election times to have the question asked: “ Why 
did you vote against a minimum wage for the 
workers?’’ So the useful Handel Booth was turned 
on, and he cbligingly talked it out. 

The British Government wondered what would 
adequately reward the Duke of Wellington. I wonder 


how the Government can and will reward Handel 
Booth! 


budget. 








On Thursday we had Jack Pease with his education 
It seems only the other day that I was com- 
menting on his first appearance in the 7éle of Education 
Minister. He was dull, although his facts were interest- 
ing and even startling. The House is bored and tired, 
and dislikes statistics above all things. Our birth-rate 
is dropping slowly but surely. If he is to be believed, 
our children are very sickly, and yet I fancy it is due 
to statistics that are meticulous and exaggerated. The 
Education Department have frightened pupil-teachers 
from entering the profession, and there is now a 
shortage. 

Hoare, of Chelsea, has an irritating manner that 
stands in his way. He always gives me the impression 
that he wants to impress me with the fact that he has 
studied the subject on hand far more deeply than I 
have. 

Sir Henry Hibbert, the new and very businesslike 
member for Chorley, made an excellent maiden speech. 
He was too polite to say so, but he seemed amazed at our 
methods. He thought we wasted money on education, 
and that the cost ought to be national and not local. 

We were dealing with nine millions of money, but 
you would not have guessed it by the state of the 
House all the evening. 

Upstairs, in the Marconi Committee, Godfrey Isaacs 
is beginning to fire back, now he is in the witness-box. 
He hinted at the rivalry of the Poulsen system, and 
said he had a friend who was present at a dinner-party 
where there was a man who mentioned two M.P.’s by 
name, who were going to take a prominent part in 
the discussion on the Marconi contract. Just fancy! 
“You mustn’t say what the soldier said,’’ said the little 
Judge to Mr. Samuel Weller; “it is not evidence.’’ 
Rumour is quite confident who the two M.P.’s are, but 
she agrees that both of them are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have 
decided, after a long and careful consideration, that 
Samuel must vacate his seat for Whitechapel, as his 
firm was interested in the India silver contract. Very 
annoying for the Government ! 

On Friday, Sandys moved the second reading of 
the National Service (Territorial Force) Bill, and 
earnestly begged that it would be considered from a 
non-party point of view. 

The veteran Field-Marshal Lord Roberts had sent 
us all a note, begging us to stay and vote for it. I 
have often wanted to ask Lord Roberts why he did 
not bring this question to the front when he was in 
chief command of the Army. After the war he had 
the nation at his feet; he could have done anything 
he liked, and could have said to any Government: 
For the adequate protection of the country, I 
want so much money and so many men. I must 
have this particular brand of service. If you won’t 
give it me, I shall resign, and put the facts before 
the country.”’ No Government could have withstood 
him at that time. However, that is by the way. 

Colonel Weston, the new member for Kendal, made 
an excellent speech. He is for the moment the pet of 
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the Radicals—who think he is a thorn in the side of 
the Tariff Reformers—and they cheered him loudly. 

Seely opposed the Bill, and begged the House to 
help him to fill up the Territorials, and at the same 
time he was so optimistic that Bonar Law felt com- 
pelled to cross-examine him. If we sent our expedi- 
tionary force abroad, would there be enough men left 
at home to meet a raid of 70,000 trained European 
troops? Seely seemed to shuffle a bit, but he finally 
paused and said “ Yes’’ with the greatest emphasis. 
He went on to say that he would welcome a division, and 
Sandys tried to get the closure, but by one of those 
muddles which sometimes occur Archer-Shee talked it 
out. There were some high words in the lobby over it, 
and some people said the Unionist whips were to blame, 
but that was not so. 

Monday.—Godfrey Isaacs makes nearly as good a 
witness as his brother; it was an interesting study to 
watch the duel of wits between him and Sir Frederick 
Banbury—both scrupulously polite and suave, but every 
now and then to vary the metaphor, steel struck flint 
and sparks flashed. 

Sir Frederick Banbury was once a leading member of 
the Stock Exchange, and has all the technical terms 
and methods at his fingers’ ends, whilst Godfrey is 
equally at home. 

Archer-Shee and Norton Griffiths were the two M.P.’s 
he alluded fo last week, and he gave their names to- 
day. The announcement was followed by a volley of 
telegrams and statements from both “denying the alle- 
gations in toto, and defying the alligator.” 

Downstairs we had another quiet day over the 
Budget resolutions. I described how the back benches 
on both sides viewed with suspicion Austen’s partial 
acquiescence in Lloyd George’s scheme. That sus- 
picion of the Radical side has now deepened into 
dismay. 

Suppose the Tariff Reformers get into power at the 
next election, what is to prevent them from refusing 
the tariffs by means of resolutions? What is sauce for 
the Free Trade goose is surely the same for the Tariff 
Reform gander. 

McKenna artfully accepted an amendment that con- 
ferred the Bill to prevent taxes: that is those passed 
by a Free Trade Government. There is, of course, 
nothing logical in this. Why should one tax be passed 
in one way and another in another? But then we have 
long ceased to expect fairness or statesmanship from 
this Government. 

The French have a saying to the effect that nothing 
is more possible than the unforeseen. This was exem- 
plified on Tuesday. Both sides called their men down 
early for a division to expand the 11 o'clock rule, so 
that the troublesome case of the Budget resolutions 
could be finally disposed of. 

It was very dull—so much so that several members 
slept in the lobbies and the libraries in order to be more 
wakeful later throughout the expected all-night sitting. 
Felix Cassel and Pollock were the chief performers, and 
they tied the Committee into terrible knots. It sounded 











like the opening paragraphs of “ Don Quixote.”’ For in- 
stance, Ernest Pollock quoted a Common Serjeant, who 
said: “ There never was a worse case than this case; 
but if ever there could be a worse case than this case, 
then this case is that case.’? Lloyd George, under a 
tremendous fire of critical artillery, had to yield. He 
agreed to appoint a Select Committee to consider the 
whole matter, on the understanding that this was 
merely a temporary measure. The Committee stage 
was agreed to, and, to the amazement of those who had 
taken no part in the debate, the policemen began shout- 
ing “’Oo goes ’ome?”’ at 8.30 p.m. 





Notes and News 


Mrs. Allen Harker has a new novel shortly to appear, 
“The Ffolliots of Redmarley.’’ It is a Gloucester- 
shire story, and it need not be said that some delightful 
children, as well as grown-ups, appear among the 
characters. It will be published by Mr. Murray. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd., have 
in the press a third edition of “ The Scientific Educa- 
tion of Dogs for the Gun,” by “H. H.’’ It is the 
result of 37 years’ experience, and is certainly one of 
the most exhaustive and practical books yet written 
upon the subject. 


The annual meeting of the Cowper Society will take 
place at the Mansion House on Wednesday next, at 
three o’clock, the Lord Mayor being in the chair. 
Addresses will be given by Sir W. R. D. Adkins, 
M.P., Dr. Hubert Norman, and Cecil Cowper, Esq., 
jP. 


Miss L. Lind-af-Hageby, who, in connection with 
her remarkable ten hours’ speech in her anti-vivisection 
libel case has lately been described by the Press as 
“the new Portia,’’ is the author of the first critical life 
of August Strindberg to appear in the English 
language. The book will be published this month 
by Mr. Stanley Paul. 


The well-known authority on library administration, 
Mr. James Duff Brown, has just issued “A British 
Library Itinerary,’’ which forms a useful guide to the 
principal libraries of the country, and is arranged 
according to centres with a view to facilitate visiting 
the different localities. _ The book is published by 
Messrs. Grafton and Co., of 69, Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 


The hitherto unpublished correspondence of the Rt. 
Hon. W. H. Huskisson, who served as a Minister suc- 
cessively under the Duke of Portland, Canning, Lord 
Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, now in 
possession of THE ACADEMY, will shortly be put up for 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and many important State 
papers will for the first time see the light. The exact 
date will be announced later. 


Much has recently been said of the late Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection of objets d’art. It is not generally 
known that a small book devoted to the magnificent 
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Byzantine enamels in this collection has recently made 
its appearance through Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
The edition was strictly limited to 100 copies, so that 


only a few copies now remain. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of “Soldier and Aviator,”’ a tribute 
to the memory of Captain Patrick Hamilton, of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who was killed during the last 
autumn manceuvres. The memoir is written by his 
sister (C. W. Daniel. Is. net), and all profits from 
the sale will be devoted by Miss Hamilton to the cause 
of aviation. 





Mr. Heinemann will publish this week a translation 
of Goethe’s original manuscript of “ Wilhelm Meister ”’ 
under the title of “Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrical 
Mission.”’ It will be remembered that Goethe lost the 
original draft of his book, and it was not until a year 
or so ago that the manuscript was discovered by acci- 
dent in Germany. It is this version, which varies con- 
siderably from the original, which is now given to the 
public, translated by Mr. Gregory Page. 


The great concert in aid of the League of Mercy, to 
take place at Albert Hall on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, May 24, under the patronage of the King and 
Queen, will be the most important musical and social 
event of the season. Among the artists who have 
already promised to appear are Mme. Donalda, Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, Miss Irene Scharrer, Sammarco, Ben 
Davies, and Casals. The New Symphony Orchestra 
will be conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, honorary 
musical director of the concert, and the names of the 
other artists will be announced later. 





Chinese Porcelain and Art—I 


By F. BENNETT-GOLDNEY, M.P. 


B’ an accident probably unique in the history of 
mankind, the founder of the sect of Chinese 
Rationalists, contemporary with Confucius, was not 
born into the world of living men until he had reached 
the mature age of four-score years. Owing to this 
remarkable circumstance, his hair and eyebrows at the 
time of his birth were already whitened by the snows of 
many winters, and the name conferred upon his 
venerable infancy was Lao-Tze, or in English, the 
“Aged Baby,” a title afterwards partially dropped in 
favour of Lau Kium or Laou Keun, the “ Hoary 
Prince.” As will be seen presently, he figures largely 
in Chinese art, and notably in the porcelain of several 
periods; but it may here be not inappropriate to note 
at the outset how accurately the grotesque legend 
attached to the birth of the founder of Taoism sym- 
bolises the story of the mighty Chinese Empire itself. 

Everything Chinese is as old as the hills. Even their 
latest reforms and rebellions, revolutions and renais- 
sances, seem to follow lines laid down in the traditions 
of the elders. 

Meanwhile this distinctive element makes its pre- 
sence felt in every department of Chinese art, and more 
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especially perhaps in decorative art as applied to por- 
celain. 


You may ascertain, for instance, on absolutely indis- 
putable evidence that this, that, or another fine example 
of Imperial porcelain cannot possibly have been pro- 
duced earlier than the Tae-pittg Rebellion of early Vic- 
torian days. Examine it carefully, and you may 
discover from the marks upon it that it purports to 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. You 
accordingly class it as an admirably executed forgery. 
“No,” replies truthful John Chinaman, “the date you 
assign to its manufacture is unquestionably correct, 
but, in my country it would be accounted forgery if the 
potter or painter had placed his own name or the year 
in which it was made upon his work instead of those 
marked upon the piece he followed. This example is 
quite truly all same with that bearing same name and 
same date many generations earlier, and the fact of its 
being all same is guaranteed by the marks, for had it 
not been so, it would never have been issued with them 


from the Emperor’s potteries, for the Emperor cannot 
say which is false.” 


For his Majesty, and doubtless for most of his sub- 
jects, such a specimen remains a veritable Lao-Tze,. 
and had happened to be born old. Here, however, it 
has to be borne in mind that ceramic art, so far as it is 
merely mechanic and industrial, is regarded in China as 
a more or less derogatory occupation. A mythic or 
semi-mythic emperor, indeed, is said to have been a 
potter before he ascended the throne, but the legend 
probably is intended rather to emphasise the contrast 
between his earlier and later calling, than to imply that 
the mere fashioning of pots and pans was in itself an 
honourable employment. Further, it has to be remem- 
bered that what may be termed the cult of literature, 
carried occasionally to absurd lengths by English- 
speaking peoples, in China seems to run a “ brilliant 
second” to the universal ancestor worship as a form of 
popular religion, and that Chinese literature exerts a 


correspondingly exaggerated influence upon Chinese 
art. 


Of late years, fortunately, it has been possible to. 
know more, much more, of the national art, both of 
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China and. Japan. Between the publication of the late 
Sir A. W. Franks’ catalogue of his collections, now in 
the British Museum, nearly fifty years ago, and that of 
Dr. Bushell’s illuminating work on Chinese art, issued 
by the South Kensington authorities in 1906, a consider- 
able library of books has appeared dealing with the 
subject, and the student is now in a position to form a 
far more adequate estimation of these “monuments of 
cunning craftsmanship’’ than he was in the days of our 
fathers. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
there are more lovers of art now living qualified to 
appreciate the beauties and interpret the allusions on a 
Chinese porcelain jar than of those competent to pass 
judgment with the same amount of knowledge, expe- 
rience, and intelligence on the meanings and merits of 
the wondrous stained glass in Canterbury Cathedral. 
After all, the difference between the glass in the one 
case and the porcelain in the other from an esthetic 
and artistic point of view, is mainly superficial and 
incidental rather than intrinsic and essential. The 
religious conventions and symbolisms of medieval 
Christianity present, on the whole, more parallels than 
contrasts to those of Buddhism or perhaps of Taoism ; 
while the reverence paid to the founders and the fathers 
of the Church is closely akin to the ancestor worship of 
the State religion, of which Confucius was, although 
not the originator, at least the most authentic teacher 
and expounder. 

At the time when the cult of this particular trinity 
was most popular in China—for the Flowery Land is 
considerably more prolific in trinities of this kind than 
the rigidly exclusive West—the venerable elders of 
whom it consisted, the Sing-Tao-Ja, were known as 
“the three Heavenly Doctors’’ or teachers. Their repre- 
sentation, naturally common in the Temples, is far from 
uncommon in porcelain decorations. Stripping them 
of all the absurdities and superstitions with which they 
have been encrusted, the Rationalist of to-day may per- 
haps be justified in recognising in the allegory presented 
by the three figures at a well, a rudimentary effort of 
the Chinese mind to embody in art a_ philosophical 
rather than any theological theory, and one of far- 
reaching scope and significance in relation to the con- 
duct of life. If Sing, the “ideal vegetarian” Buddhist, 
may be regarded as the teacher of natural and moral 
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philosophy, Tao, “the director in the right way,’’ as the 
teacher of practical and applied science, and Confucius, 
the literary philosopher, as the teacher of political 
wisdom and the arts of government, we shall find that 
the three have shared between them the entire field 
of human knowledge. If the well round which they 
are gathered be the well of Truth, and they themselves 
are the greatest teachers of truth, we can easily under- 
stand the veneration in which they are held by the few 
and the worship paid them by the many. 


By the Chinese State religion itself the rites and 
ceremonies are laid down in the code of the Empire, 
and are substantially Buddhist with a considerable dash 
of Lamaism, itself a variant of Buddhism. The entire 
ritual, however, is symbolic only. The nearest Euro- 
pean analogy to the cult, indeed, is not to be found in 
any variety of Christianity, but in the rituals of the 
higher orders of Freemasonry, with the general spirit 
of which it has much in common. The Emperor Kang 
Hse, perhaps the most famous patron of Chinese 
ceramic art, corresponding with one of the Popes in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, informed the 
Holy Father that in worshipping and sacrificing to the 
Blue Sky it was not the visible heavens that he adored, 
but the Creator of the Universe. It does not appear, 
however, that the letter of the “Son of Heaven” elicited 
any sympathetic response from the “Vicar of Christ” 
upon this particular point. The most noteworthy feature 
in the cult is that it supplies a unique solution of the 
problem which has for so many ages exercised the souls 
of so many emperors, kings, popes, patriarchs, and 
priests of all sorts and sizes as to the relations which 
should exist between the temporal and spiritual autho- 
rity. The Emperor, if he is to be regarded as a priest 
at all, is the one single priest of the cult. It has no 
priesthood of its own. It recognises in a very practical 
but quite unusual manner that : 


The priests of all religions are the same. 


When we read the creation-myths of any people we 
expect strange things. We shall find few stranger than 
the composite one embedded in the Book of Genesis. 
When we read the lives of holy men of old we feel 
disappointed unless their stories include a due propor- 
tion of miracle and impossibility. No Chinese Golden 
Legend will introduce us to hierophants endowed with 
more prodigious powers than the thaumaturgic patron 
saints of England and France, St. George of Cappa- 
docia, and St. Dionysius the Areopagite, the latter of 
whom, after decapitation, accompanied by an escort of 
angels, walked a couple of miles from Paris to Mont- 
martre carrying his severed head in his hand. If, 
however, the vagaries of popular religion find their 
counterpart in Christendom, it is only fair to remember 
that the true and nobler spirit of ancestor worship 
which plays so conspicuous a part in the essentially 
patriotic State religion of China, found a hundred years 
ago a worthy interpreter to render its inmost meaning 
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in the mother-tongue when Campbell spoke to the 
mariners of England : 


The spirit of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave. 


Every nationality with a long record ‘of past years 
behind it has in the lapse of ages accumulated its own 
peculiar stock of generally accepted lore and legend, 
proverb and fable, folk-tales and superstitions, meta- 
phors and allegories. All of these find their natural 
expression not only in the spoken or written language 
of the people, but in their national art. 

Art, however, vividly eloquent as it may be and is, 
is necessarily compelled to employ means of expression 
other than those at the command of language. The 
transient arts, indeed, of the singer, the orator, and 
actor may invest words with ideas beyond any that the 
words themselves unaided could convey, but the more 
abiding arts that speak through the eye to the heart, 
the reason, and the imagination are denied the use of 
words as their medium of expression. They appeal to 
us visibly, and although all really great decorative art 
appeals to all men of every land capable of recognising 
its extrinsic fitness and beauty, it appeals with tenfold 
force to those who can read and interpret its intrinsic 
drift and significance, conveyed, and only capable of 
being conveyed, in art by symbols and conventions, 
allusions and suggestions, clear enough to the artist 
and those for whom he wrought, but cryptic and in- 
scrutable to those of a distant and alien race, being for 
countless generations under wholly different conditions 
and influences, surrounded on every side by other ways 
of thought and other national traditions. 











Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELoT LAWTON. 


A PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 


HE proposal before the Californian Legislature 
that foreigners shall not be permitted to own 

land in the State has aroused considerable feeling in 
Japan, where, in spite of the comprehensive nature of 
the Bill, it is recognised that the measure is designed 
solely with a view to placing odious restrictions upon 
the Japanese. No one acquainted with conditions on 
the Pacific coast will deny that this interpretation of 
the measure now under consideration is a correct one. 
By including all foreigners within its provisions, the 
sponsors of the Bill seek to circumvent the difficulties 
arising out of the charge that they wish to discriminate 
against a nation with whom the United States is on 
terms of amity. But we fear that so thin a disguise 
will not enable them to attain their object. Already 
public opinion in Japan is somewhat excited, and it is 
believed that the Tokyo Government has registered a 
protest at Washington. Action of this kind would be 
quite consistent with the policy pursued by Japan of 
late years in regard to the vexed question of immigra- 
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tion. Briefly, it is urged that, were a measure pro- 
hibiting the ownership of the land to be passed by the 
Californian Legislature, such measure would constitute 
an infringement of the treaty between Japan and the 
United States, a compact that clearly must be superior 
to State legislation. 

In all probability the point will ultimately be re- 
ferred to the highest legal tribunal in the land. It 
will be recalled that a similar situation arose some 
years ago, when the authorities of San Francisco sought 
to exclude Japanese children from the schools. On 
that occasion Mr. Root, then Secretary of State, de- 
clared that “the effect of the treaty in respect of edu- 
cation is not positive and compulsory; it is negative 
and prohibitory. It is not a requirement that the State 
shall furnish education; it is the prohibition against 
discrimination when the State does choose to furnish 
education.’’ As we have already seen, by framing a 
measure so wide in scope as to preclude all foreigners 
from the ownership of land, California takes refuge in 
an evasive course. The Courts will have to decide 
whether the ulterior aim does not in fact constitute 
discrimination against the Japanese, and whether, as 
an alternative point, the measure in so far as it relates 
to all foreigners is valid in the light of treaty obliga- 
tions. The present incident does not represent the first 
attempt on the part of California to place difficulties 
in the way of the Japanese. 

Had it not been for the voluntary efforts of the 
Tokyo Government in restricting immigration, an acute 
crisis could not have failed to arise long ago. The 
influence of Washington has also proved a powerful © 
factor, and again and again members of the: Cali- 
fornian Legislature consented, as a result of tactful 
persuasion, to withdraw their objectionable proposals. 
The character of the latest measure suggests obstacles 
of a far more serious nature than those hitherto met 
and overcome. Indeed, it is apparent that Mr. Bryan, 
new to the office of Secretary of State, is faced with 
a problem such as will tax his diplomatic resources to 
the utmost. Mr. Roosevelt, placed in similar circum- 
stances, succeeded in steering the only safe course, the 
middle course. He rightly resented violence against 
the Japanese, and deprecated offensive speech. When 
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he thought proper, he did not hesitate to use the method 
of the “big stick’’ in order to bring the Californian 
Legislature to reason, and even went so far as to 
threaten the employment of the Federal forces. At the 
same time he represented to Tokyo that the Californians 
had a just grievance in regard to the unrestricted entry 
into their State of Japanese belonging to the coolie 
class, and the battleship fleet was sent to the Pacific 
to emphasise the gravity with which the problem was 
viewed in the United States. Naturally, the Japanese 
are sensitive as to their status in the world, and they 
are indignant at any discrimination against them on 
the score of colour. They claim that their triumph 
in the war with Russia, and their achievements gene- 
rally, place them on a footing with the most advanced 
of white races. 


This claim we need not examine too critically here. 
It is sufficient to say that the peoples of the Pacific 
coast, of Australia and of New Zealand, do not accept 
our allies at their own value. It is not surprising that 
such a circumstance should prove a source of enduring 
irritation to the Japanese, and, as a consequence, the 
feeling engendered tends to obscure the purely economic 
side of the issue. Judged from the standpoint of self- 
preservation in matters commercial and industrial, the 
Californians have a strong case against the island men 
from the East. In whatever country they may reside, 
the Japanese elect to be a race apart. To some extent 
they have no other choice, for assimilation is denied 
them. But, were it otherwise, they would themselves 
refuse to mix with alien nationalities. 


Their standard of living is far lower than that of | 


Western peoples. Their earnings they transmit to their 
own country, and, when they retire, it is to return to 
their own native land. Living as they do cheaply, and 
employing their own compatriots to the exclusion of 
white labour, their presence in large numbers in a State 
like California cannot be otherwise than a menace. The 
Japanese themselves have not failed to place restrictions 
upon the employment of Chinese labour in Japan. 
Moreover, it was only recently that they permitted 
foreigners to own land, and this concession is hedged 


in with certain conditions, which, in the opinion of | 


authorities, impairs its value. 


The problem of Asiatic immigration is one which 
affects alike the British Empire and the United States. 
But in the United States, by reason of the vigorous 
policy pursued by California, it has become acute of 
late years. The Eastern States are not in whole-hearted 
sympathy with the States of the Pacific coast, for they 
look upon the embarrassments and war scares that are 
constantly arising as an unwarrantable interference with 
the normal business life of the community. They for- 
get, as do other peoples situated at great distance from 
the Orient, that the territories of the Pacific coast and 
their inhabitants oppose the only possible bulwark to 
the westward advance of the yellow races. As far as 
the Washington Government is concerned, signs are 
not wanting that there is full realisation of the danger- 
ous potentialities of the situation. Japan has become to 





America what Germany is to Great Britain. Thus the 
naval programmes of America decide those of Japan. 
A period, however, will remain in which to banish 
suspicion and cultivate friendly relations. The Panama 
Canal is not yet opened, and Japan is without financial 
resources. If racial prejudice is put aside, and the 
problem is narrowed down to economic discussion, then 
all issues will be capable of common-sense arrangement. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE public are like trout upon a bad day ; they refuse 
T to bite anything. The newspapers declare that 
Peace is only a matter of hours. The Stock Ex- 
change is full of “bears,” and not a dealer has any shares 
on his books. Yet business does not boom. A few san- 
guine professionals both here and in Paris have marked 
up prices. But I don’t think that they have sold shares. 
Until the troops are disbanded no one will believe in 
peace. This is sound common sense, however much the 
Stock Exchange may dislike it. There are still many dif- 
ficulties to overcome. It is strange that Poincaré should 
be coming here in such haste. It is strange that there 
should always be liquidation whenever prices rise above a 
certain level. It is more than strange that all the bankers 
and big finance houses should declare peace assured when 
it is to their interest to cast doubts on the intentions of 
the Powers and thus keep up the price of the money they 
must lend when all is settled. 


Some of the new issues have gone remarkably well. 
Schroeder’s San Paulo loan was extremely attractive, and 
was grabbed at before the ink was dry on the advertise- 
ments. This firm has made more successful issues than 
any other house in London during the past two years. 
They see that the public now like short dates of repay- 
ment, which tend to keep up the price,and high interest. 
Some of the Canadian issues have done fairly well. Canada 
goes on borrowing. Her prosperity is great, but the day 
must come when she will find the interest press heavily 
upon her. The small towns out West are certainly run- 
ning into debt much too fast. The Government is now 
considering a huge loan to enable Mackenzie and Mann 
to complete Canadian Northern. The traffics on the line 
are not growing as fast as the interest on the debt, and 
the last issue of Income Bonds was not a success. It did 
not deserve it. Therefore Mackenzie and Mann dare not 
face the British investor unless they can entangle the 
Canadian Government. I am told that Borden called in 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, who said he would support the 
loan if the C.P.R. were also helped. They have a huge 
capital outlay to face, and are nervous of making another 
issue of common stock. The trouble with the C.P.R. is 
that the Board itself holds too much stock and is greedy 
after bonuses. Yet the line is in magnificent order, and the 
shares are to day undervalued. 


The Marconi inquiry has assumed a new phase. Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs is beginning to make some very nasty dis- 
closures. His suggestion that the Poulsen Company ran 
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the Ministerial scandal is too silly for words. Mr. Isaacs 
must understand that the Marconi companies have been 
criticised because they are a bad type of promotion; be- 
cause they make such profits as they do make out of stock 
jobbing, not trade. The only company that does a sound 
business is the one that supplies the ships with wireless. 
That pays dividends earned legitimately. 


Money is perceptibly cheaper and we might easily see 
the Bank Rate back again at four per cent. if the City 
were satisfied with regard to peace. The trade demand is 
not so keen. The only fear that bankers have is that the 
flood of new loans may necessitate the locking up of 20 to 
30 millions of gold. But this would spread over the whole 
of Europe, and is not urgent. 


FOREIGNERS.—In the foreign market Tintos have been 
the one great gamble, but Perus are now being talked up 
on the ever-green conversion scheme, which now looks like 
coming through. There is a big China loan under discus- 
sion—to be done outside the Six Power group. Sir 
Edward Grey would gladly creep out of the awful mess 
he has got into in China, and he may give the new loan 
a half-hearted support. It is a scandal that the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai and Mercantile Bank of India; so 
the position. A new bank is to be established in place of 
the derelict National Bank, which has never done any- 
thing. The capital is to be ten millions. China is enor- 
mously rich, and all her money is deposited in the Hong 
KKong and Shanghai and Mercantile Bank of India; so 
that she actually finds the funds for her enemies—an 
absurd position. If she had her own bank she could then 
issue her own loans at her own price and make her own 
financial arrangements. There is still much talk of bor- 
rowing from the Balkan States, all of which are now draw- 
ing money for the war from Paris, and paying huge prices 
for the accommodation. Turkey is being financed via 
Berlin and Vienna, I hear, with great difficulty. 


Home Raits.—The booming of Great Centrals still con- 
tinues. This, to my mind, is most suspicious, and shows 
that the syndicate is attempting to unload. We must 
carefully watch the traffics after the strike period is over. 
I consider the stocks of this line an admirable lock-up, but 
unless the public comes in the price will surely fall for the 
speculator will want to take his profit. I believe that the 
present half-year will be one of the best our English rail- 
ways have ever had. The cheapest stock is Great 
Western, which stands at a ridiculously low figure. The 
railway is doing well. Midland Deferred and Great 
Northern Deferred are both excellent purchases either as 
a speculation or an investment. 


YANKEES.—There has been some profit-taking, but on 
the whole prices have kept very firm. I am not surprised, 
for almost all the railways have done splendidly since their 
year started. Atchison is piling up profits, but the 
stock has not yet risen much mainly because Wall Street 
knows that big new issues of bonds are being prepared. 
The shareholders in Pennsylvania will get a nice bonus in 
the new issue. This railway shows enormous traffic in- 
creases. It is probably the best-managed line in the 
United States. Unions are too cheap. I say again that 
it can make no difference to this railway what agreement 
is made over Northern Pacific as long as Union holds Cen- 
tral Pacific. Now, as this point has never been in dispute, 
I cannot understand why people do not go into the market 
and buy. They can get a stock paying 10 per cent. quar- 
terly dividend under 160—with huge undivided assets. 
There is nothing cheaper. 


RuBBER.—It is curious how variable are the reports of 
tubber companies; Highlands was quite good—much 


| 








better than most people imagined; St. George, a Ceylon 
company, was excellent, but we have had some disappoint- 
ments, and the market is in the mood to make the worst of 
everything. Rubber itself keeps very weak, and only 
those companies that have a big acreage of young trees 
coming on can hope to keep up their dividends in face of 
a steadily falling market. We shall see what the price 
will be in a few months’ time. We may get a rig. It 
would not cost much to buy 1,000 tons at 3s. 6d., then 
put the price to 4s., and a bull operation on a large scale 
would be profitable. But the bulls have no pluck in these 


days, and without a strong syndicate the operation would 
fail. 


O1L..—There is some talk of a market being made in 
Premier Pipe Preference which certainly look cheap with 
a 10 per cent. dividend being paid on the ordinary. They 
are mostly held in Germany, and the dealers say that the 
low price is due to the money pressure in Berlin having 
caused weak holders to realise.. Heybourn and Croft, the 
big dealers in Marconis, are to make a market in British 
motor spirit, a company that proposes to distil petrol from 
coal at 3d. a gallon. All the Automobile Club is agog 
with the deal, and it is said that Godfrey Isaacs intends 
to join the board. Anyhow a ‘“‘rig”’ is in process of 
formation or conception. 


Mines.—The big houses go on issuing their annual re- 
ports, and they have attempted to revive the Kaffir 
market via Paris. I cannot say that they have been very 
successful. A few people came in and averaged, but the 
jobbers at once unloaded stock they have had on their 
books for months. There are a few decent bargains to 
be picked up in the Far East Rand, but not many. I 
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bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 
books. 


Stanley Paul & Co. 


31, Essex Street, W.C. 


Price 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 
post free, at home and abroad. 
Send seven stamps for specimen number. 
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think Modder B and Knights are the cheapest shares in 
the whole of the Kaffir Circus. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Armstrongs have had a good year, 
but the policy of giving away the reserve in the shape of 
bonus shares and then issuing fresh capital seems extra- 
vagant. However, the business is splendidly managed, 
and no one should part with his holding. The Agri- 
cultural Bank has now a huge amount of arrears, but this 
should not deter people from buying the shares, as the 
Government have agreed to make a bridge to evade the 
foolish Five Fadden Law. The future of the Bank 
seems more secure than ever. Aboukir report is not 
good, but the shares are cheap. Delta Lands’ was satis- 
factory, but no dividend was paid, or is likely to be paid. 
Canadian Northern Fisheries, which I severely criticised 
when it came out, has had a disastrous year. Its posi- 
tion seems desperate, and I would not advise anyone to 
hold the bonds. Arauco Railway has again had a pro- 
sperous vear. If this company would write off a little 
more the shares would be cheap. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


THE GALICIAN OIL TRUST. 


At the ruling prices for oil the 3,450 tons produced by 
the Galician Oil Trust last month will give the company 
profits three times the rate obtainable a year ago. The 
February production totalled 3,280 tons, but five shafts 
are being drilled, which will doubtless soon add largely 
to production from the existing eight wells on this pro- 
perty. After the usual deductions in the shape of 
royalties, working expenses, etc., large profits are cal- 
culated to be in sight, and on dividend prospects alone the 
shares therefore canriot long remain at their present low 
level of from 7s. to 7s. 6d. They are talking them to 15s. 


or over. 


MALANG RUBBER ESTATES. 


Sir William Hudson, presiding at the general meeting, 
said the results obtained and the prospects justified the 
declaration of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. for the 
current half-year. The acreage under rubber has in- 
creased to 1,161} acres; besides this there are on the 
estate 397,353 Robusta, 175 Java, and 7,150 Liberian 
coffee trees. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 
Sir,— 
Woman 
O Woman 
Woman. 


May I suggest to Sir Edwin Lawrence that this thrice 
repeated word is a more likely clue to the authorship of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” than “hanged sow” which he 
unearthed from the same passage—in Scene I, Act 2. I 
cannot conceive it possible that a man like Lord Bacon 
would even in cipher sign himself so vilely. Men are sen- 
sitive about their names; and ‘‘hanged hog”’ and ‘‘hanged 
sow’’ would never be adopted as a signature by a man of 
the name of Bacon. If our “Sweet Will” is to be given 


up, then “cherchez la femme”—and who more likely than 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
If I were to follow the tactics of the Baconians— 











Heaven keep me from such lunacy—I make no doubt I 
could trace her triple signature throughout the plays as 
easily as all the varieties of Bacon’s. 

I find in Disraeli’s ‘‘Curiosities of Literature,’’ under 
the heading ‘‘Imprisonment of the Learned,’’ the follow- 
ing: “‘It is said, Mary Queen of Scots, during her long 
captivity by Queen Elizabeth, produced many pleasing 
poetic compositions.’’ Doubtless the plays of Shakespeare, 
and who more fitted to write about kings and thrones than 
she who had sat upon two thrones, and lived in the gor- 
geous court of France, and the ruder court of Scotland? 
Who more fitted to write of civil war and turbulent nobles; 
the imprisonment of kings; of treachery and treason, false 
accusations and all the rest? And love—Ah! dear queen, 
she did indeed Know all the heights and depths of love, and 
all its sorrows. We have only to send our thoughts 
over her life and over the plays of Shakespeare to see 
how well she could have written them. 

We know she was learned; she knew Latin and other 
languages, and had thirty long years of imprisonment to 
occupy—and in her case concealment of the authorship 
was imperative. I therefore put forward the theory that 
if our honoured Shakespeare is not the author, then 
Queen Mary was, and that the plays were carefully con- 
cealed by some of her entourage and handed over to 
Shakespeare or others, by whom they were edited and 
adapted for the stage. The comic parts and buffoonery 
were added, and the greater part of ‘‘ Henry VIII,” if in- 
deed any of that play is by her, or by Shakespeare. We 
can easily see how the most profound secrecy was neces- 
sary, in Elizabeth’s time at any rate, as hanging, drawing 
and quartering might have been the portion of the editors. 
Such secrecy, when all has been said and argued about, 
was really uncalled for, and unlikely in the case of Bacon. 
Yours, A. Ramsay. 

Haldhurst, Canewdon, Essex. 


April 3, 1913. 


’ 


Te the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, writes 
‘‘Do you suppose Bacon could have written ‘ Adroni- 
cus,’ or have made Hector talk of 

Young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to learn moral philosophy ?”’ 
Mr. Rawlinson then proceeds to answer his own con- 


undrum, and says, ‘‘ Of course he couldn’t. But Bacon- 
ians won’t see the point of this. It requires a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the classics.’’ 

Well, I do not know whether there are any Baconians 
who accept ‘‘Andronicus’’ as the work of Shake-speare 
any more than the whole of the three parts of ‘‘ Henry 
VI.’’ But it would be less absurd than to attribute these 
plays to Shagsper of Stratford. The mention of Aris- 
totle by Hector is a known and wilful anachronism, and 
does not imply ignorance on the mighty author’s part. In 
the Second Book of the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,”’ 
Bacon defines Poesy thus :-— 

Poesy is a part of learning, in measure of words for 
the most part restrained, but in all other points ex- 
tremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the Imagina- 
tion; which not being tied to the laws of matter, may 
at pleasure join that which nature hath severed, and 
sever that which nature hath joined. 


Perhaps it was not on account of the anachronism that 
Mr. Rawlinson introduced this quotation from ‘‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’’ but to point out Shakespeare’s error of 
associating Aristotle, in this instance, with moral phil- 
osophy when he really referred to political philosophy. 
This is an inexcusable blunder, yet it does not count 
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against Bacon’s authorship of the Shake-speare Plays and 
Poems. In ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning,’’ the 
myriad-minded Bacon writes, ‘‘Is not the opinion of 
Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he saith that 
young men are no fit auditors of moral philosophy?’’ Is 
it one of the many “‘ coincidences ’’ that Bacon and Shake- 
speare should make identical blunders? Yours truly, 

R. L. EAGLe. 

4, Bampton Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


April 4, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Mr. Hutchinson accuses me of a ‘‘palpable error”’ 
in my translation of Bacon’s letter to Fulgentio. | Doubt- 
less he has noticed that the translation in Spedding’s 
edition has been equally culpable, though he has not in- 
cluded him in his condemnation. 

Unfortunately, the ‘‘palpable error’’ is his own. Any 
schoolboy could have told him that ea omnia, in Latinam 
linguam traducta cannot = ‘“‘all those already translated 
into Latin,’’ for which a relative clause would be required. 

In Bacon’s letter traducta dividere according to the 
common idiom = traducere et dividere, and it is so cor- 
rectly translated in Spedding. 

As regards the ‘‘Iambic Hexameter,’’ Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence’s meaning is, I think, clear from the context, 
though perhaps not very perspicuously expressed. He 
means an Iambic of six measures or feet (see ‘‘Bacon is 
Shakespeare,’’ p. 97), but the expression is not very happy, 
as ‘‘Hexametric Iambic’’ would have served his purpose 
better. 

But I am afraid that the learned Baronet’s Latin is not 
impeccable. Quarta Tabula cannot be a mere slip for 
quadrata, as it occurs in the facsimile from a page of an 
old Cryptographic book, so here Mr. Rawlinson’s charge 
must stand. And confidence is still further shaken by the 
discovery that ludi is translated ‘‘plays.’’ There is only 
one word for a play in Latin, and that is fabula. No one 
knew that better than Francis Bacon. 

But, after all, what does it matter? Had not the author 
of the Plays ‘‘small Latine and less Greek’? Yours faith- 
fully, HuMmpPury CLINKER. 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 
“Doppie-My-Lapy,” ETC. 

Sir,—In ‘‘Anecdotes of a Boarding-School; or, an Anti- 
dote to the Vices of those Useful Seminaries. By M.P. In 
Two Volumes,”’ attributed on the Catalog of the British 
Museum to Dorothy Kilner, and approximately the year 
1790, of which there were two editions ; one observes these 
details, which may serve to enrich one or more of our 
English Dictionaries. Vol. I, p. 45: ‘‘and the next morn- 
ing we have nothing but dry bread, and nasty-poison water- 
gruel’; 47: ‘‘I am vast fond of her’; 52: ‘‘to see you 
take on so’’; 54: ‘‘as one of the many disagreeables she 
expected to find whilst at school’’; 73: ‘‘say your prayers 
in your night-shift !’’ 75: ‘‘huffing you’’ (=scolding) ; 76 : 
“who not only fibs but even steals’’ ; 77: ‘‘You are always 
sniveling and piping your eye about something or other. 
Piping my eye repeated Martha, I do not understand what 
you mean by that expression.”’ (It seems to mean ‘‘draw 
water from,’’ as one draws wine from a pipe or barrel.) 
98: ‘‘O! vast fine! vast fine!’ Vol. II, p. 17: ‘‘Car- 
rotty’’ hair; 56: ‘“‘though butter will not melt in their 
mouths, cheese will not choak them; 70: ‘‘No one is 
allowed to stand with his hat on before the King of Eng- 
land, except De Courcy, Baron of Kinsale in Ireland’’ ; 97 : 
“tear her frock and dirt your own?’’; 75: ‘‘for dirting 


yourself so’’; 91: ‘‘finding herself much less inclinable to 
sit down.”’ Mrs. Kilner uses, as many North Americans 
still do, the old form ‘‘gotten’’ instead of the past parti- 
ciple ‘‘got.’’ She expresses a very bad opinion of the 
gipsies of her time. At the end of Vol II there is on four 
pages a list of ‘‘ Publications for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Young Minds: Printed and Sold by J. Mar- 
shall and Co at No. 4, Aldermary Church-Yard, in Bow- 
Lane, London.’’ It mentions other works by M.P., and 
some by Mrs. Teachwell (i.e., “Eleanor Lady Fenn”); 
Miss Cowley ; A. C. (a book of whom dated 1785 exists in 
the British Museum) and S.S. The B.M. also contains 
seven editions, 1761-1827, of ‘‘The Newtonian System by 
Tom Telescope, A.M.,’’ attributed to John Newbery. On 
p- 2 one reads, ‘‘as to lead a young urchin just breeched, 
or a little doddle-my-lady in hanging sleeves, up to a 
gaming table.’’ In Wrights Dictionary of the English 
Dialects ‘‘Doddle’’ occurs as meaning ‘‘to fondle, pet, 
humour, to cocker children,’’ in the dialects of Cornwall 
and Somerset. The curious Galimatias entitled ‘‘ The Illus- 
trious and Renowned History of the Seven Famous Cham- 
pions of Christendom. In Three Parts ... also, The 
Heroic Adventures of St. George’s Three Sons.’’ (Ber- 
wick : Printed for William Phorson. 1785) is interesting 
among other reasons as conserving so late the old spelling 
then for than, on pages 15, 82, 133. 
April 7, 1913. Epwarp S. DopeGson. 
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India. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by 
George A. F. Inman. Edited by R. H. Sherard. 
Illustrated by A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Enigmes du Grand Siécle: Le Masque de Fer.—Jacques 
Stuart de la Cloche.—L’Abbé Prignani.—Roux de 
Marsilly. By E. Laloy. (H. Le Soudier, Paris. 4 frs.) 

Modern Chile. By W. H. Koebel. Illustrated. (G. Bell 
and Sons. tos. 6d. net.) 
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Hymenoptera—Vol. II. By Claud Morley, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated. (Taylor and Francis. 20s.) 
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MANY REJECTED MSS. 


simply need expert revision to make them available. This [ 
can give, securing results that count. Such firms as Appleton, 
Putnam’s, etc., publish my own books, and I was recently editor 
for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits by 
publication in the United States? Address: Epiror, Box 41, 
435 WEsT 119TH STREET, NEw York City, U.S.A. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees nave, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committes, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 





P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Maile under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Proqueat and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRIRBISI. 


P &O Pleasure Cruises 2" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Appliasden. 
Vor Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadeaball Street, E.C., er Nerthumberland Aveaue, W C., LONDON, 


P & O Round the World Tours. 




















SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. AND THROUGH CANADA . 








TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and iuzutions ‘Aajrees Steacece 
te Canada Only Four days’ open sca. TRANSCANADA— 
( Finest Trains in the World, rumning through the worid's grandest 
seenery. Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
reute to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Kouce to Japan 
and China. A!l-British Route to Australia and New Zeeland by 
adian-Australian Mail Service via Vanceuver. 


Fer further partseuiars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, €E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St, 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Beilast. 
18, St. Augustine's Parade, Bristol. 





R.MS.P. PLEASURE CRUISES 























Fare — o SAILING From 
Boat eameam, | F 
erranean rom About June to Southampton 
Bevot Land, & : | £raday| 14 Days December. & Grimsby. 
SPAIN & | 3 Southampton 
PORTUGAL. |_ £32 | upwards, | Weekly. & Liverpool. 
| From From Fortnightly Southampton 
WEST INDIES. | £40. 34. Wednesdays. & Cherbourg. 





CRUISES TO MOROCCO. 
Canary Islands and Madeira. 
23 days from £18. 





For further particulars apply :— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C., or 52, Cockspur St., S.W. 











Union-Gastve Line Roya Mai. Service 
SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL: 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES aad NAPLES 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 








Redaced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, *o 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENEKRIFFE. 
Fer further information apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & 00, MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices ef the Company * Steeinghem, Liverpool, Manchester and 
asgow. 
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PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
te the 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 


““SAXONIA"’ AND “*CARPATHIA" 
. » « Porte of Call... 

CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 

MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 

ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 

————-PALERMO, NAPLES, ——-—— 








. For full particulars apply— ® 
E THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 


- CUNARD LINE .] 
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